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Ladies’ House Dresses, Figs. 1-4. 


Figs. 1 and 3.—Otive Green Far_ié Dress. 
This dress consists of a skirt and polonaise. The 
skirt is trimmed with a wide kilt-pleated flounce 
and ruffles of the material, and with gros grain 
folds of a lighter shade. The polonaise is 
trimmed with similar folds and with strings of 
beads. Pleated Swiss muslin fraise and under- 
sleeves, and black velvet bow in the hair. 

Fig. 2.—Grar Povutt pe So1z Dress. The 
skirt of this dress is trimmed in front with a 
wide kilt-pleated flounce and folds, and in the 
back with gath- 
ered ruffles of 
the material. 
The trimming 
for the over- 
skirt and waist 
consists of folds 
and bows of the 
material, and 
gray silk fringe. 
Chemisette and 
under - sleeves 
of Swiss mus- 


dress consists 
of a_ skirt, 
over-skirt, and 
basque - waist. 
The trimming 
consists of 
flounces, ruf- 
fles, rolls, and 
bows of brown 
camel’s-hair, a 
braiding of 
brown silk 
cord, and but- 
tons and buc- 
kles. Brown 
gros grain sash 
with fringe 
knotted in. 
Fraise of pleat- 
ed crépe lisse. 
Fine linen cuffs. 





TABLE 
DECORA- 
TIONS. 


HE art of 
ornament- 

ing the dinner- 
table with vases, 
flowers, etc., re- 
ceives yearly 
accessions of 
grace and beau- 
ty, and the sil- 
ver, glass, and 
china wares are 
brought to a 
very high de- 
gree of perfec- 
tion, while the 
exquisitely 
beautiful vases 
of gold, silver, 
and glass are 
none too lovely 
for the beaute- 
ous flowers and 
luscious fruits 
that fill them; 
and the iced 
or frosted glass 
vases and dish- 
es, the simpler 
and plainer 
kinds, are on 
their part beau- 
tified and made 
precious bythe = ae 
brilliant flowers 
which crown 
and adorn them. 
Glass and 





Fig. 1.—Ortve Green Fartite Dress. 
Back.—(See Fig. 3.] 


china are now made in great beauty of form and 
coloring, and are very popular under the present 


style of serving dinners. - The ease with which | 


they are cleansed, and their truly graceful al- 
though less expensive material, are much in their 


ices are so exceedingly beautiful that the chief 


difficulty lies in knowing which to select. The | 


glazed white china also forms very elegant des- 
sert sets. One sees a tall stand forming the cen- 
tre piece, bearing three or four rows of dishes, 
very charming to hold ferns, heaths, and various 
flowers, while accompanying it are two statues 


of boys supporting between them rich, ripe clus- 
ters of grapes mingled with their foliage. 


Statues of boys holding shells to contain bon- | 


bons, flowers, or fruits are very pretty and orna- 


| mental ; and in the soft-colored majolica-ware 
favor. The majolica, Dresden, and Parian serv- | 


the boy and the donkey with paniers for flowers, 
etc., are well deserving of attention. 

Very beautiful groups are made in Parian— 
three boys with fish and birds supporting the 
dishes ; into them dark glasses can be placed 
and filled with fruits in their respective seasons. 


the same plants as the rich ripe berries ; for it is 
always pleasant to mingle the fruit with its own 
flowersand foliage. Oranges never look sotempt- 
ing as when ornamented with the dark glossy 
leaves and snowy fragrant blossoms belonging to 


| the princely fruit, Raspberries when mixed with 


Strawberries mingled with the graceful drooping | 


vines and flowers which are sometimes found on 


' 


their own leaves look much more tempting. In- 
deed, all fruits and berries appear to the best ad- 
vantage when grouped with their own special foli- 
age. Even cherries, piled up high, with clusters 
of their deeply serrated leaves, appear more lus- 
cious. It is very difficult to arrange flowers iu 
any vase greatly to their disadvantage, for they 
are of them- 
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Fig. 2.—Gray Poutt pe Soe 
Dress. 
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Fig. 3.—Otive Green Fartie Dress. 
Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 


Fies. 1-4.—LADIES’ HOUSE DRESSES. 





Fig. 4.—Brown CaMEL’s-HAIR 


selves so beau- 
tiful that they 
adorn any sur- 
roundings ; yet 
highly painted 
china never 
lends a charm to 
them, but rath- 
er clashes with 
their _ bright- 
ness, while the 
frosted glass, 
white china, 
and shining sil- 
ver are pecul- 
iarly adapted to 
show off their 
special loveli- 
ness. 

In arranging 
a dinner-table 
a high centre 
piece is a key- 
note to its for- 
mation, and a 
lower group can 
i be placed at 
H each end of 
the table, while 
| the intermedi- 
ate space is 
broken by clus- 
ters of moder- 
ate-sized vases 
or fancy dishes, 
or by flat dish- 
es of perfectly 
blended _flow- 
ers, allowing 
but three or four 
colors to each 
dish. Vines of 
smilax festoon- 
ed from the 
centre piece to 
the side dishes 
produce a love- 
ly effect, and 
long garlands 
of it wreathed 
about or across 
the goblets and 
wine ~- glasses 
are lovely ; in- 
deed, the smi- 
lax is indispen- 
sable for dinner 
decorations, so 
light, airy, and 
effective are its 
delicate trace- 
ries. The orna- 
mental foliaged 
plants but re- 
cently intro- 
duced are thie 
prettiest orna- 
ments for a ta- 
ble ; their rich, 
glossy leaves, 
often soft as 
satin, and vein- 
ed with silvery 
threads, _pro- 
duce a pecul- 
| ,iarly bright ap- 
— pearance by 
gas-light. 
Dress. The Adelas- 
ter alberenis, of 
Peruvian ori- 
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gin, is a novelty that is very effective. The Grap- 
tophyllum versicolor is very ornamental in foli- 
age, blotched with great rosy stains, in clear-cut 
edges, which form most grotesque profiles, win- 
ning for it the title of ‘‘ caricature plant.” 

Ferns are always exceedingly decorative, and 
the Asplenium fragrans is deliciously fragrant, 
one frond being often sufficient to perfume a 
large room. 

Dermstedtia adiantoides is a widely spreading 
fern of the most brilliant green, so soft and beau- 
tiful as to eclipse the loveliness of all the gayer 
flowers. 

The Odontasoria tenuifolia possesses an ex- 
quisitely graceful frond, delightfully adapted for 
veiling a vase of delicately tinted flowers. A 
great supply of the ‘‘ green things of the earth” 
is essential to the perfect adornment of your ta- 
ble. One often observes that winter bouquets 
and table arrangements are prettier than those 
of summer. Flowers are not so plentiful, and 
one is forced to employ a large amount of green, 
and it is truly remarkable how very effective a 
few flowers will appear mingled with a quantity 
of foliage. 

Drooping flowers and vines are especially to 
be desired in vases, or any arrangement of flow- 
ers, and the grouping should not be so employed 
as to hide the guests who occupy opposite seats 
at the table. Button-hole bouquets for each 
guest, held in tiny vases made for this purpose, 
add much to the appearance of a dinner or sup- 
per table; or they can be grouped together in 
shallow glass or silver dishes, and handed to the 
guests just before the coffee is served, Fre- 
quently the épergue is filled with bouquets of a 
larger size, which are designed for the guests, 
and are carried into the parlors to be presented 
to them when bidding adieu. 











Harrer’s Macazine, WEERXLzY, 
AND BAZAR. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
or HARPER’S Bazar will be sent for one year to 
any Subscriber in the United States, PosTacE 
PREPAID, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Pub- 
lishers, 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Saturpay, May 9, 1874. 











& With the Number of Harper’s 
WEEKLY for May 2 was issued gratui- 
tously an interesting 


ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 


containing a double-page illustration of 
the Texas Cattle Trade, and other at- 
tractive features. 

An illustrated SuppLement will be 
issued gratuitously with the Number of 
Harper’s WEEKLY for May 9. 





0@™ Cut Paper Patterns of the new and styl- 
ish Medicis Basque, with Apron-front Over-Skirt 
and Long Walking Skirt, illustrated on page 301 
of the present Number, are now ready, and will 
be sent by the Publishers, prepaid, by Mail, on re- 
ceipt of Twenty-five Cents. For Complete List of 
Cut Paper Patterns published see Advertisement 
on page 311. 





UF” Our next pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain numerous full-sized patterns, illustrations, 
and descriptions of Ladies’ Spring and Summer 
House and Street Dresses, Wrappers, Mantelets, 
Mantillas, Fichu-Maxtillas, Dolmans, New Bon- 
nets and Bonnet Frames, various Styles of Hair- 
Dressing, Head-Dresses, Boys’ and Girls’ Suits, 
Embroidery Patterns, Tidies, Pen- Wipers, Waste- 
paper Baskets, etc., etc., with choice literary and 
artistic attractions. 





MODERN FUNERALS. 


“TF URYING our dead out of our sight” is, 

of all the duties that we are called 
upon to perform in our course through life, 
the most harrowing, torturing, and distress- 
ing. It is a duty that comes to all sooner 
or later, that none of us may shirk or set 
aside, that none of us may delegate to oth- 
ers, that all would wish to see performed 
decently and in order, with religious rites 
and ceremonies, and with every accompani- 
ment that may mitigate the poignancy of 
private grief, and do honor to the blessed 
dead. Why, then, this most sacred of all 
obligations, this most painful of all solem- 
nities, should have become, as it has done 
in this our day, an opportunity for the gath- 
ering together of the gay, the thoughtless, 
the indifferent, who under the cloak of rev- 
erence for sacred things conceal a mere vul- 
gar curiosity or an unseemly craving for 
excitement, is more than we are able to 
understand. In no country but this is it 
usual to give a general and indiscriminate 
invitation to the obsequies of a private indi- 
vidual. The custom probably had its origin 
in the early days of the colonial period, 
when men were drawn together by a com- 
mou bond of interest and affection, and when 





a death within so small a circle spoke to 
the hearts of all. Even now within the 
narrow limits of a country village the cus- 
tom is allowable, as there a funeral is an 
event ranking with a birth or a marriage 
as an occasion for the interchange of kind- 
ly feeling and the exhibition of sympathy 
and good-will. But in the mammoth pro- 
portions to which-our modern society has 
grown there is but little room for the culti- 
vation of that universal charity which made 
every man his neighbor’s brother, and which 
fostered a personal interest in and commis- 
eration for his neighbors woes and trials. 
The world of our large cities is a world of 
action—of social:as well as of commercial 
and political action, and the world of action 
is necessarily self-seeking and self-absorb- 
ing, leaving but little space in our hearts 
for those outside the narrow circle of our 
families and homes. Why, then, should we 
feign an interest which we do not feel, and 
flock in crowds to get the last melancholy 
glimpse of one who in life we have never 
delighted to honor, and who certainly can 
neither acknowledge nor reciprocate the at- 
tention ? 

In England, and in most other Christian 
countries of Europe, no mention is made of 
funeral ceremonies in an obituary notice. 
Friends and acquaintances are informed 
through the public prints that one whom 
they have known in the haunts of business 
or of pleasure has passed out from among 
them, and that the places which have known 
him shall know him no more, but the last 
honors to be paid to his memory, the last 
tribute of respect to his mortal remains, is 
reserved for those whose heads are bowed, 
and whose hearts are bleeding at the thought 
that, in this world at least, there is no part 
of the future for him and them together. 
To every cemetery and burial-place abroad 
a mortuary chapel is attached, where the 
appointed service is read, and from whence 
minister and mourners together follow the 
beloved remains to their last resting-place. 
There dust is consigned to dust, and earth 
to earth, significantly and appropriately— 
not on the velvet carpet of a richly decora- 
ted drawing-room, nor by a smiling sexton 
in the aisle of a well-appointed church, but 
in the light of God’s own heaven, and be- 
neath the upturned daisies, or under a wind- 
ing-sheet of snow, as the case may be. There 
grief for the dead is a sacred and private 
matter, no one venturing to interfere with 
or intrude upon it; here it is exhibited to 
hundreds of spectators, not one in ten 
of whom has the smallest sympathy with 
those who feel it. Surely nothing can be 
more painful to the feelings of those who 
really mourn than the display of worldli- 
ness and selfishness inseparable from a mix- 
ed crowd on an occasion like this—the 
hurrying footsteps, the impatient glancing 
at the watch, the smiling nod to passing 
friends, and too often the noisy greeting on 
the sidewalk, where the light word and 
passing jest are an outrage to the living 
and an open dishonor to the dead. 

There is another adjunct or accessory of 
the modern funeral, which, having had its 
origin in the most refined impulses, has yet 
been carried to such a length of vulgar pa- 
rade as to offend the very tastes and sen- 
sibilities which it was intended to gratify. 
We refer to what are called floral offerings. 
When Mrs. HemMans wrote her beautiful 
lines, 

“ Bring flowers, pale flowers, o’er the bier to shed, 

A crown for the brow of the early dead,” 
she probably did not anticipate that the 
time would come when mountains of flow- 
ers would be heaped upon the coffins of 
young and old in so promiscuous and indis- 
criminate a fashion as utterly to annihilate 
the poetry and sentiment which an offering 
of flowers would naturally convey. We are 
far from wishing to condemn the practice of 
bringing Nature’s fairest children to adorn 
the earthly part of those whom God has 
taken to Himself. A rose-bud in the hand 
of a dead infant, a crown of immortelles on 
the grave of those who have been cut off in 
the dawn of youth and loveliness, a cross at 
the feet of him who has fought a good fight 
and finished his work, have a beautiful sig- 
nificance, which we should regret to see 
abolished. But flowers tortured into fan- 
tastic shapes by the hands of hirelings whose 
only object is to extort enormous prices for 
their work, and purchased frequently at 
great personal inconvenience by friends who 
fear to seem wanting in respect if they fail 
to send them, or flowers ordered by the un- 
dertaker as a necessary part of the funeral 
ceremonies, and in which no loving heart or 
hand has had a share, seem to us only a hid- 
eous mockery of sentiment, and an outrage 
on good taste and right feeling. Altogeth- 
er, it would appear that there are few among 
our social customs which so much require 
the clear head and strong hand of the re- 
former as our manner of burying our dead. 
In the history of all nations funeral rites 
and ceremonies are quoted as indicative of 
national character, and of the kind and de- 





gree of civilization existing among the peo- 
ple. If some check is not put upon the noisy 
parade of our funeral solemnities, as well as 
upon the indecent publicity which is given 
to every melancholy detail in connection 
with death and the grave, when a man pos- 
sessing some claim to public notice passes 
out of existence, we greatly fear that we 
shall go down to posterity as a nation sadly 
wanting in refinement of taste and delicacy 
of feeling. 





GLOVES IN MANUFACTURE. 


N the earlier days when gloves became 
for the first time a distinct article of 
apparel they were made probably of any 
fur that came handy, their subsequent man- 
ufacture from dressed skins being a refine- 
ment upon the luxury of their possession 
in any shape. Afterward sheep-skins were 
utilized for the purpose, rapidly followed by 
those of a better quality, and we learn that 
in the year 790 CHARLEMAGNE granted hunt- 
ing rights to the abbot and monks of Sithin 
that they might get the deer-skin necessary 
for their gloves and girdles and book-covers; 
and we can conjecture with what difficulty 
they were made when we remember that 
until within the last half of the fourteenth 
century there were no metallic thimbles, 
and compare with the sharp and three-sided 
needle of the present glove-maker the clum- 
sy instrument that, instead of an eye drilled 
in the wire, had simply a portion of the wire 
looped over to make an aperture. 

At present the variety of material used 
in glove-making is almost unlimited, lamb- 
skin, buck, doe, dog-skin, goat, chamois, or 
kid being the usual sort, together with cot- 
ton, linen, and wool; and ever since the 
Great Exhibition, at which they were first 
introduced, silk gloves sewed like kid have 
been much soughi after. 

The dressing of the leather is a very valu- 
able part of the business of glove-making 
ia that especial material, and that much of 
the craft seems to have been practiced by 
ancient and by savage peoples nearly as well 
as it is done to-day. Homer likens the con- 
test of the two hosts for a dead hero’s body 
to the striving and tugging of men over the 
oiled bull’s-hide they were suppling ; the In- 
dian women of our own country possess the 
art in unrivaled perfection; and the Lap- 
landers and Africans are no mean adepts in 
it either, the Laplanders, indeed, making a 
very good glove of their own. 

Gloves are made in almost all the Euro- 
pean countries, and are imported here in 
great quantities, nearly half a million dozen 
pairs having paid duty in the fiscal year of 
1873, brought from Belgium, France, Germa- 
ny, and England. France alone manufac- 
tures gloves to the amount of nearly fifteen 
million francs in value—some seven million 
absorbed in her own use, and nearly eight 
million by exportation; and from this ex- 
portation America receives more than four 
million francs’ worth, or something more 
than do all the other nations put together— 
a fact that speaks well for our national pros- 
perity, when such a luxury of price is to be 
found so universally among the people. 

In Germany gloves are called by the phil- 
osophical name of hand-shoe, on the same 
principle that a thimble is called a finger- 
hat. The word glove, however, is an old 
Saxon word, and in England there is quite 
an extended nomenclature for the various 
kinds. The gloves in common use there are 
known among dealers as the habits, because 
at the time of their introduction they were 
worn by ladies with their riding-habits, the 
long-wristed and long-armed gloves being a 
part of the walking dress of the day. The 
gloves there are known, furthermore, by the 
name of the towns where they are produced, 
such as the Woodstock glove, of which were 
those given by the town of Woodstock to 
Queen ELIZABETH in her progresses, and some 
of which were priced at forty-four shillings 
a pair; the Kendal, Yeovil, Hexam, of which 
last were the gauntlets to be seen attached 
to ancient suits of armor—very different, by- 
the-way, from that impossible glove made 
all of iron of our fancy, but simply a stout 
leather at first with defensive plates over 
the back of the hand and fingers, and after- 
ward the mere buff glove with buffalo-hide 
top; the Ludlow, Leominster, Worcester, 
made there more than three hundred years 
ago; the London town-made glove, thought 
to be the best of all; and across the Chan- 
nel, the Limerick, made principally from the 
skin of the unborn kid, supposed to render 
the wearer’s hand very soft and delicate, 
and some of them of such exquisite fineness 
that a walnut-shell would cover them, as it 
would also the gloves formerly made at Ven- 
déme. 

The chief value of kid for gloves is its del- 
icacy and elasticity. When it is to be had 
both elastic and of fine grain, it is the best 
material yet found. But gloves of other 
material are not to be despised. The’ close 
buckskin bear cleaning; the white sheep- 
skin have a very handsome effect in the 





army; the tanned sheep-skin are servicea- 
ble for all rough usage, finished usually. by 
a protecting cuff made out of the reversed 
faee of the leather; the beaver—not beaver 
at all, by-the-way, but simply any common 
leather dressed in oil—are cheap and dura- 
ble, and answer all the purposes of the mul- 
titude, much attention being paid to their 
cutting and sewing. Many of the low-priced 
gloves sold as kid are made of sheep-skin, 
which is much thicker than kid, and in En- 
gland three-fourths of the real kid sold as 
French are made at home, for sometimes 
these coarser leathers are carefully dressed 
and split, and great deception is practiced 
with the result. Yet, despite these circum- 
stances, and though in England there are 
about fifty thousand glove-makers, using 
seven million skins yearly, with an average 
of two pairs of gloves to a skin, and manu- 
facturing to the value of a million pounds 
sterling, the importation of French gloves 
there in addition runs up among the mill- 
ions. 

The best glove, as practically the best of 
every thing, is the French. It is superior 
in color, shape, and delicacy, and probably 
can never be excelled, not only because of 
the established trade and connections, but 
of the quality of intelligence brought to 
bear on the production. Within the pres- 
ent century there have been one hundred 
and thirteen patents taken out for inven- 
tions and improvements in the glove trade, 
one of which was for Jouvin’s steel die, 
with which, at a single stroke, a large num- 
ber of gloves are cut out at once. 

Both in England and in France, with the 
exception of such places as London and 
Paris, the heads of the glove-making estab- 
lishments live in the towns; and the sewers, 
who are usually the wives and daughters of 
farmers and laborers, who thus eke out @ 
livelihood, live in the villages roundabout. 
The leather, which has undergone a prepar- 
atory process, is finished at the place of 
manufacture, and the completely dressed 
skins are cut out in the workshops, either 
by means of shears and guide-pieces, or by 
the swifter cutting-machines. Sometimes 
the people come in from the country for 
their work; sometimes an agent carries 
round the parcels, enough pieces for a doz- 
en pairs in one parcel, and leaves them from 
house to house, returning for them after a 
stated interval; and sometimes there are 
branch establishments at the small villages. 
The skins themselves, after their perfecting 
process, and after their last nourishing bath 
in yolk of eggs and meal, are sorted, and 
then dampened with a broad soft brush 
dipped into clear water and passed lightly 
along them, skin being laid on skin, and 
left to grow thoroughly moist for about an 
hour. After that the workman stretches a 
skin to its utmost, hurries it, as he would 
say himself, on a quite round table, and 
parts it into the portions for final cutting. 


‘The next process, however, is not to cut it, 


but to shave it, the part being secured on a 
marble slab, seven by ten inches in size, 
and a flat sharp knife pushed over it, after 
the manner of a jack-plane, which removes 
all extraneous substance, and makes it as 
thin as it is thought best; that being done, 
it, is cut into its proper proportions, and 
given to the sewers. The sewers hold a 
convenient sort of clamp between the feet 
or the knees, which clasps the material as 
they sew it, and holds it firmly; and they 
sometimes avail themselves of the aid of a 
notched plate of brass, which indicates the 
place for stitches, and gives them the regu- 
larity we admire. The work is usually di- 
vided, so that while some sew together the 
various pieces, others work the longitudinal 
stitching at the back, whose real object is 
to pinch up a tiny gore that leaves more 
space for the thick of the hand at the base 
of the fingers, and still others finish the 
glove at the wrist. The sewing-machine is 
gradually creeping into the work, but there 
is still a great deal of it that seems to be 
beyond the power of any sewing-machine. 
When the gloves are returned to the work- 
shop they are dampened again, stretched 
with peculiar moulds and handling to their 
full length, and hung up to dry, and after- 
ward the operation is repeated before they 
are packed away. 

But though, as it is seen, the process of 
glove-making the world over is much the 
same, the policy of glove-making is getting 
to be peculiarly French, whether as regards 
available material, cheap production, or es- 
sential fine weather. In England the skins 
have to be imported, while in France they 
are to be had either within the borders or 
contiguous thereto. In the matter of the 
choice of skins, too, the English have the 
disadvantage that we are acquainted with 
in the old saying that the absent are always 
in the wrong, while the French, being on or 
near the spot, can cull the market. The En- 
glish, also, have an infinity of charges to pay 
for the profits of middle-men, for freights 
and duties, and the French have nothing at 
all of the sort; and, to crown all, the clear 
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and bright air of France, and the cheapness 
of the things required for dressing them, al- 
low the French to bring their skins easily to 
perfection, and a soft climate and cheap food 
render them liable to pay only a low rate 
of wages, while the English, with their dear 
food and dull skies, find every thing to be 
exactly the reverse. In America heavy du- 
ties and freights make the price of gloves a 
serious tax, but abroad the price is a mere 
bagatelle. It is true, the duties here are 
often evaded by ladies who receive their 
gloves clandestinely folded in newspapers, 
but they are unnoticeable numbers among 
the innumerable purchasers; and when we 
think what a multitude those purchasers 
are, it is marvelous to realize how immense 
an industry is supported by so mere a trifle 
of luxury. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
THE MEDICIS BASQUE SUIT. 

HE Medicis basque suit, with apron -front 

over-skirt, illustrated on page 301, and of 
which a cut paper pattern is published, is suited 
for various materials, woolen, silk, and grenadine, 
and is found in the furnishing stores made up 
in washing goods; but for these the Bazar ad- 
vises simpler designs. The dressy Medicis basque 
is very deep on the sides, and has a short box- 
pleated back ; the front is longer than the back, 
but slopes upward from the sides. An orna- 
mental piece is set on the lengthened side, which 
may be converted into a pocket flap if desired. 
Narrow pleating and folds trim the edges and 
neck, and are set in form around the shoulders, 
The half-open sleeves will be found a comfortable 
change from close coat sleeves. The apron-front 
over-skirt is of simple shape, with very slight 
drapery. The trimming on the lower skirt is 
very effective in silks and grenadine, but is too 
elaborate for plainer materials; for instance, de 
bége, mohair, and alpaca suits would be stylish 
made with this basque and over-skirt, but simple 
folds, regular rows of pleating, or else a single 
shirred flounce would be better trimming for the 
lower skirt. 

BLACK TAFFETA SILKS. 


Glossy black taffeta silks will be preferred for 
summer wear on account of their greater light- 
ness when compared with gros grains. Some of 
the prettiest that have already appeared upon 
the avenue have the basque and over-skirt just 
described, and are trimmed with the fine side 
pleating called knife-blade pleats. There are 
two flounces of these pleats on the lower skirt, 
each about eight inches deep; these are sewed 
flatly at the top, and again through the middle, 
leaving the lower edge flowing like a ruffle. The 
apron over-skirt has a single pleating three or 
four inches deep, made of straight silk, and sew- 
ed but once to the edge of the over-skirt. The 
basque is usually merely piped on the edge; 
sometimes thick substantial fringe trims the 
basque and over-skirt, but these shiny silks 
look best when trimmed with themselves. Very 
good taffetas are bought for $2 a yard, and ex- 
cellent qualities cost $2 50 or $3. ‘These taffeta 
suits were worn by leaders of fashion last sum- 
mer, and will probably be the standard suit for 
the street this year. Shirred ruffles and puffs 
are used for trimming, but do not look as well 
as pleatings and folds; besides, puffs cateh dust, 
and one of the comforts of taffeta silk plainly 
made is that it is easily kept clean. Ladies who 
do not purchase a whole suit of taffeta have a 
skirt of it to wear with various polonaises of 
cashmere or camel’s-hair, and, later in the sea- 
son, of linen and grenadine. 


NEW BRIDAL DRESSES, ETC, 


The newest wedding dresses have the back 
breadths hanging in long graceful folds unbroken 
by flounces or panier, while all the trimming is 
lavished upon the front breadths, This is in ex- 
cellent taste, as trimming on the back interrupts 
the graceful fall of the lace or tulle veil, and the 
rare laces or orange blossoms show to best ad- 
vantage when displayed en tablier through the 
open front of the veil. A point lace flounce, 
which usually measures ten yards, can be used 
without cutting to form three flounces across the 
front breadths, and by filling the spaces between 
with turned-up folds of silk tulle, ruches, and 
orange garlands, the whole front of the dress will 
be covered with trimming; to avoid cutting the 
flounce it must be turned at the sides, and in 
this way shell clusters of lace may be made down 
one side, while the other will form a spiral jabot, 
or perhaps a simple frill for supporting a long 
branch of blossoms. 

Many of Worth’s trained dresses omit the pan- 
ier puff and flounce, having a sash of one loop 
and two uneven ends on the upper part, while 
the lower edge is cut in square blocks with knife 
pleatings showing between. Correspondents who 
inquire about simple stylish trimming for evening 
dresses are advised to use these blocked edges 
and pleatings; they are appropriate alike for the 
inexpensive striped and check silks used for after- 
noon and dinner toilettes and also for full-dress 
silks, For pearl gray, lavender, tea-rose, and 
pink silks pretty tabliers are made of three or 
four shirred ruffles put diagonally on the front 
breadth and on half of the first side breadths; a 
row of Valenciennes or of appliqué lace is between 
each shirred ruffle, and three lengthwise folds 
of the silk cover the remaining parts of the first 
side gores; the edge of the back breadths is 
then cut in slits seven inches long at intervals 
of three inches, doubled and sewed together, 
forming a block longer than wide; a knife pleat- 
ing basted underneath will show prettily through 
the open spaces between the blocks. For striped 
and check silks associated with solid colors the 





pleating is of the solid color; this trimming is 
very pretty on violet and chestnut costumes that 
have the sleeves and lower skirt different f.om 
the basque and over-skirt. 


LOUIS QUINZE BASQUINE, 


Among late importations are long basquines 
shaped like a gentleman's coat, with deep Louis 
Quinze vest, pockets, and ruff, and plain hang- 
ing back, without any drapery. This is a cross 
between the basque and polonaise, and, as it em- 
anates from the best Parisian houses, indicates a 
marked change in costumes. It is made in rich 
black silk, and though of simple design, is elab- 
orately trimmed with jet, insertion, and lace. 
The skirt has four shirred puffs in front, with 
ruffles around the bottom. 


SUMMER BONNETS AND ROUND HATS. 


The most stylish hats for summer are those 
with coronets widely turned up in front, and a 
cluster of three soft stemless roses, pale pink, 
sulphur, and coral color, placed directly above 
the forehead. Other handsome hats for tall, 
stylish women are in the new Directoire shape, 
with the coronet cut open, pointed, and lapping 
sometimes in front only, and sometimes on one 
side also. This style is pretty in white chip, 
with a band of jet around the crown, and two 
demi-long black plumes stuck in the front and 
drooping over the crown. Pale roses in tricolor 
are grouped in the split of the coronet, and also 
behind. The coronet is faced with black, cov- 
ered with white lisse, and mounted on a black 
band that sets closely to the head. For gay 
young ladies is the Ninon de l’Enclos round hat, 
with the brim turned up high on the left side, 
and again behind; the front points downward, 
shading the forehead slightly, but must not be 
worn too far forward. A pretty model is of 
brown chip, with brown velvet facing and folds, 
with pink roses clustered on the turned-up side 
of the brim. The regular Corday hats have 
high Normandy crowns, with pleated capes be- 
hind. A simpler and generally popular bonnet 
is the drooping gypsy front of black or white 
chip, with a silk Normandy crown without a 
curtain, but compactly ornamented with a rose 
cluster, a daisy wreath, or perhaps only a slender 
wing of the golden pheasant. ‘The lisse pleating 
may be worn or omitted at pleasure. These gyp- 
sy bonnets should not come in contact with the 
face, but must be mounted instead on a crown 
of puffs or braids. A novelty is the reversible 
bonnet, which has high loops at one end and 
roses on the other, with curved sides, and may 
be worn with either end in front, according to 
fancy. ‘The truth is, bonnets are worn in most 
capricious fashion this season. Last year’s Ra- 
bagas have only to be put on with ‘‘three-quarter 
front,” turning the highest part of the coronet to 
the left, and trimming that point with a still more 
pointed bow and a cluster of roses or an aigrette, 
and a stylish shape is arranged. The simplest 
stylish trimming is a succession of folds of gros 
grain or China crape around the crown—violet, 
blue-gray, rose, blue, or écru—with the back left 
plain, and a bunch of loops and flowers just to 
the left of the front. Strings are entirely ban- 
ished. ‘The only drapery is from the new scarfs 
mentioned last week and the Charlotte Corday 
curtains. 

Sun hats for country wear, picnics, and the 
garden are of the shepherdess shape, with broad 
indented brims and low square crowns, Large 
squares of gauze are twisted about the crown, 
and left floating like a veil, though too short to 
serve as such, These are useful in black chip 
with white gauze veil, and clusters of field flow- 
ers, bluets, poppies, and daisies; a pleating of 
crépe lisse almost covers the inside of the brim. 
Brown and buff scarfs of China crape twisted 
together trim black chip hats, and the scarlet 
poppies give them a rustic air. For dressy fétes 
there are Charles I. flats of leghorn with very 
wide brims. These are trimmed with very del- 
icate shades and in contrasting colors. Sévres 
blue gros grain ribbon is twined about the crown, 
and has floating ends, while pink rose-buds and 
lilies-of-the-valley are stuck in the band. 


SUN UMBRELLAS. 


The sun umbrella, large enough for protection 
from sun and shower, will continue in fashion. 
Violet, blue, brown, and black are the stylish 
colors, and many are of the shaded Venetian silks. 
Black and brown are the most desirable colors, 
as the blues and violets are apt to spot. The 
sizes vary from twenty-two to twenty-four inches. 
The Paragon frame is the favorite, and the pref- 
erence is for soft twilled India silk. The sticks 
are very light, with gold or silver tips, or a fan- 
ciful ivory or carnelian top; light horn sticks, in 
imitation of amber, are admired. Smoked pearl 
tops are very pretty. Croquet sticks, headed 
with balls or mallets, are seen, as are also sword- 
hilts ; but these are sensational, and will soon be 
common. Prices range from $4 75 to $15. 
Dressy canopy-shaped parasols of black silk are 
embroidered with jet and edged with jet fringe: 
Lace-covered parasols, with ivory or coral sticks, 
will be used with dressy carriage toilettes, 


LADIES’ HAND-MADE LINGERIE. 


Sets of hand-made lingerie, of percale, muslin, 
and linen, are in the market, which, having been 
cut in Paris, and made and embroidered by the 
peasants in the Vosges Mountains, where labor 
is worth an infinitesimal price, are as cheap as 
machine-sewed garments, and are much less apt 
to rip and fray out when washed. Percale 
night-dresses, with finely tucked bosoms, are 
sold from $2 25 upward to $6 and $7, the high- 
er priced ones being elaborately embroidered by 
hand. Chemises are from $1 50 upward, drawers 
from $1 upward, and dressing sacques from 
$1 65 upward. The same garments are made to 
order within the space of two months without 


| extra charge. 








KILT SUITS FOR BOYS. 


Mothers will be glad to know that the pretty 
Highland kilt suits are still worn by boys not yet 
in trowsers. For cool days they are made of 
soft twilled Oriental cloth in French gray, blue- 
gray, and écru shades. The gray suits are pret- 
tiest when trimmed with blue braid. The loose 
jacket with broad English forms is cut in fine 
tabs of pentagonal shape that are bound with 
blue, and have upon each a small flap for orna- 
ment; the front falls open, and has buttons on 
each side, with mock button-holes of blue bind- 
ing. ‘The little vest, which may be set in the 
jacket or made separately, has two points, but- 
tons up to the throat, and is bound without a 
collar. The kilt skirt reaches just below the 
knee, and is laid in full thick pleats, all turned 
one way; the plain space in front is trimmed 
with lengthwise or else pointed rows of braid, 
and a single row passes around the skirt at the 
top of the hem. Other suits, all gray, have two 
narrow rows of bias gros grain stitched on for 
trimming. ‘Two parallel rows of soutache braid 
make a pretty mock button-hole. Shaded wood 
and bone buttons of bullet shape are used on 
these suits. For summer, kilt suits are made of 
repped piqué, and to make them lighter the skirt 
has wide box-pleats, only six in number, instead 
of the side pleatings that require three or four 
widths of piqué. A row of Hamburg insertion 
is laid down the middle of each box-pleat, and 
narrow edging to match trims the jacket. 


FIRST PANTALOON SUITS. 

Boys just putting on pantaloons wear knee 
trowsers, straight and plain, with braid trim- 
ming the outer seam, and three buttons on the 
knee. The jackets are like those worn with 
kilts, having tabs with flaps upon them, and 
there are also little English reefing sacks of very 
simple shape, with or without vests. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Switzer; and Madame MicueEt; and Messrs. 
Aknotp, ConstaBiz, & Co.; A. T. Stewart 


*& Co.; Stern Broruers; and Exnricus. 
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PERSONAL. 


Tue treaty of marriage between the Emperor 
of Russia and Queen Victoria for the marriage 
of young Edinburgh with the Grand Duchess 
Marie provides that the Duchess is not to be 
restrained in her religious wishes, but may of 
her own free-will accompany the Duke to Prot- 
estant churches and chapels when it shall be fit- 
ting that she should assist at public ceremonies. 
The Emperor assigns to his daughter the usual 
marriage portion granted to emperors’ daughters 
of $750,000, which is to remain forever in Russia 
at five per cent. interest, the interest to be paid 
to her half-yearly. He also, as a mark of partic- 
ular affection, grants to her $57,000 per annum 
for life, which she is to dispose of according to 
her own free-will and pleasure. He also assigns 
to her a special marriage portion of $750,000, be- 
sides her present private capital of $450,000. The 
exact annual private income of the Grand Duch- 
ess is therefore $154,500 perannum. In the event 
of her dying before her husband and leavin 
no children the Duke would receive a sum o 
$187,000 cash, and $37,500 per annum for life. 
All the rest would revert to the Emperor. 

—Reminiscences of Mr. SUMNER crowd the 
papers. The last is from CaLesB Lyon, who 
gives some recollections of the Senator’s life in 
Washington—among them this: “Soon after 
Chief Justice TanEy’s death he showed me a 
card from the President, upon which was written, 

“*Hon. Caaries Sumner,—The vacant Chief Jas- 
ticeship is placed at your disposal. LNOOLN.’ 
He then said, ‘There was a time when this of- 
fice would have been the realized dream of my 

outh, but now it must not, it can not be. 

he breach between Mr. Cuasg and the Presi- 
dent is growing wider and wider, and this will 
close it. No personal sacrifice is too great, nor 
can any thing tempt me to desert my post. The 
Republican party must remain intact until its 
mission is fulfilled.’ It is well known that only 
the great Senator’s persistency accomplished the 
appointment of Mr. Cass, after a tedious delay 
from October to December. Mr. CHase through 
life remained unconscious of Mr. Lrncoun’s offer 
and Mr. SuMNER’s refusal.” 

—The new Parliament and the opera opened 
simultaneously in London. At the latter were 
present, in the same box, the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, and the Duke and Duchess of Edin- 
burgh. It was impossible not to compare the 
two ladies, of whom one is really beautiful, while 
the other has nothing to recommend her but the 
charm which is almost inseparable from youth, 
health, and a lively disposition. The Princess 
of Wales was very pretty when she was first 
married, she is beautiful now, she will be hand- 
some ten years hence, and she can never be oth- 
erwise than refined and distinguished in appear- 
ance if she lives to no matter what age. The 
Duchess of Edinburgh, on the other hand, is not 
only without beauty, she is almost without feat- 
ures. She has a round head, a flat face, small 
eyes, and a nose so insignificant that one may 
almost describe it as “conspicuous by its ab- 
sence.” The redeeming point about her is that 
she is animated, as any one may see, and, accord- 
ing to report, very good-tempered. Her father 
is known to entertain the greatest possible affec- 
tion for her. At St. Petersburg he was scarcely 
ever seen without her, and the Emperor ALEx- 
ANDER and his much-loved daughter have been 

hotographed together for the benefit of their 

aithful subjects times out of number. 

—Vice-President WILson is about to sail for 
ay in pursuit of health. He will be the 
first Vice-President, we believe, who has ever 
visited the Old World during his term of office. 

—Sir Garnet WOLSELEY’s little memorandum 
of expenses for the Ashantee matinées amounts 
to $4 000. 


—F.oyp Smita, Vice-President of the Man- 
hattan Gas-light Company of this city, who died 
a few days since at the ripe age of eighty-three, 
was one of those sound, clear-headed men who, 
avoiding the turmoils and corruptions of poli- 
tics, give much time to those benevolent insti- 
tutions which are the honor of our city. He 
was for twenty years associated with the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons as treasurer, 








was one of the founders of the Northern Dis- 
— was for many years a member of the 

tanding Committee of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church of the diocese of New York, and 
senior warden of the Church of the Annuncia- 
tion. His name was a synonym for all that was 
honorable and of good report. 

—Speaking of the late Elder Jacop Knapp, 
and of his quaintness, originality, and eccentric- 
ities, it is said, ‘‘His metaphors, figures, and il- 
lustrations were the most original, eccentric, 
odd, and stunning ever heard from the pulpit, 
the stage, or the stump.”’ 

—Senator HaMLin, of Maine, is said to be one 
of the best dancers in the American Senate, 
and when balls and hops are in order he is there. 
and remains there until the pleasant bow of the 


violin has sounded its concluding note. There 
are few good dancers left in the Senate. 
—GOLDSsMITH is coming in again. Ata recent 


sale of autographs in London one of his com- 
manded the highest price, $190. Among others 
were autographs of GorTue, Tasso, ScaILLep, 
Swirt, STERNE, WORDSWORTH, SHELLEY, Keats, 
and many others. 

—The report of Mr. DisRaE.i’s approaching 
marriage to the Dowager-Duchess of Chester- 
field is flatly contradicted. In fact, he is in poor 
health, limps in walking, and leans heavily on 
the arm of his private secretary, Mr. MontaGug 
Corry. 

—M. D. Conway, who recently visited Ernest 
RENAN, in Paris, says: ‘He is a man of about 
fifty, thickset, but not tall, with a full face and 
a strong brow. His eye is'at once sweet and 
penetrating, and his voice both gentle and firm. 
He gives one the impression of a man who has 
a great deal of workin him. His smooth-shaven 
face and black academic dress convey the idea 
of a priest, until he converses, when he is felt to 
me more than all a scholar. He divides his la- 
bors between his theological writings and the 
Asiatic Society, of which he is secretary, and 
which rests mainly on his shoulders.” 

—Professor Lewis HaMILton, of Denver, Col- 
orado, states that a fine old mastodon was re- 
cently found twenty-three milcs from that city. 
Two tusks, one six and the other eight feet long, 
were badly decomposed and | ers preservation. 
One jaw-bone two and a half feet long, with the 
teeth entire, was obtained and saved. The lon- 
gest tooth was seven and a half inches long and 
nearly three inches thick. The savants in that 
region are shoveling for more bones. 

—Dr. ALFRED Hitcucock, of Fitchburg, who 
attended the autopsy of CHARLES Sumner, died 
of the Senator’s disease two weeks from the day 
of the examination. 

—Miss HOWLAND, a daughter of a merchant 
of this city, is soon to be married to General 
BrNAVIDES, Mexican minister to Germany. 

—The Mr. Winans who has just taken Mr, 
GtapsTone’s London house is a son of the Bal- 
timore gentleman who made a great fortune in 
building railroads in Russia. The house was 
formerly Lord PemBroke’s, and was then re- 
markable as being the most exquisitely furnish- 
ed residence in London. 

—Mr. Wane Cuine Foo, of Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, is the first Chinaman who has taken 
out naturalization papers and become a citizen 
of the United States. His top-knot and coat 
sleeves are now entirely republican. He may, 
for brevity, be addressed by letter as “ W. C, 
Foo, Esq., Grand Rapids, Michigan.” 

—Prince BisMaRCK recently told the eminent 
Hungarian statesman JoxKal that he is “‘a Prot- 
estant of the strict Calvinist persuasion.”” The 
prince’s daughter wishes to marry a young Cath- 
olic gentleman, but papa says ‘* No.” 

—Deno E. Cuampers, of Barren County, Ken- 
tucky, is now two years and a half old, and 
weighs 11844 pounds—only seven pounds and a 
half less than his father. His circumference is 
four feet, and he is cheerful, and enjoys his 
meals. Another precocious being is Lord Ox- 
MONTON, an English peer, who was one year old 
on the 15th of March. No member of the House 
of Lords leads a more blameless and consistent 
life than Lord OxMonTON. 

—Queen Victoria, at her last “ drawing- 
room,’’ resumed some of her former stateliness 
in demeanor and apparel. She wore a black wa- 
tered silk dress with a train trimmed with crape, 
embroidered in black silk and jet; also a ruby 
and diamond diadem over a long white tulle 
veil, and a diamond and ruby necklace and 
brooch, besides a variety of orders. The Prin- 
cess of Wales wore a dress of white satin with 
pleatings of satin and ostrich feather trimming; 
the train of white satin also, with pleating of 
satin and ostrich feather trimming. Her head- 
dress consisted of a tiara of diamonds, with 
feathers and a veil. The Duchess of Edinburgh 
wore a petticoat of white tulle over white silk 
spangled with silver and striped with wreaths 
of roses, and a train of the same material trimmed 
with a wreath of roses and pleat of silver striped 
with bands of silver and roses. Her head-dress 
was a coronet of diamonds and rubies, with 
white feathers and a veil. 

—The venerable ex-minister M. GuizoT has 
paid $8000 into the French national treasury, 
having learned recently for the first time that 
his son had solicited and received a gift of that 
amount from Napo.eon III. 

—Mr. WILLIAM MINER has just finished a me- 
dallion of ex-President WooLsEy, which is to be 
sresented to Yale College by Mr. Witi1aM M. 

VARTS and others of the New York alumni. 

—Mrs. Mary TAYLOR, the oldest inhabitant 
of Acworth, New Hampshire, died recently, at 
the age of ninety-seven. She was the daughter 
of WILLIAM ADAMS, who died in Boston in 1843, 
aged one hundred and one years eight months 
and eleven days, he being at the time the oldest 
citizen of Boston. In 1800 she became the wife 
of Mr. WILLIARD Moors, of Acworth. In 1817 
she was left a widow with several small chil- 
dren. In 1821 she was married to Deacon Ep- 
WARD SLapDER, of Acworth. In 1835 she was 
again a widow, and soon after married Deacon 
Joun TaYLor, of Lempster, who died some 
years ago. At the time of her death Mrs. Tay- 
LOR had been a member of the Congregati nal 
Church for over sixty years, and bore a Chris- 
tian character throughout. The deceased al- 
ways enjoyed excellent health until within a 
few weeks of her death, although her eye-sight 
had almost entirely failed for a few years. She 
had eight children, of whom four survive her, 

“though some thirty called her mother, and treat- 
ed her as such. er father had seven daugh- 
ters, all but one of whom lived to the age of 
eighty, and some to over ninety. Mrs, TaYLor 
was the sole survivor of the family. 
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Flower Stand with Toilette 
Bottles, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tus stand consists 
of a round rose-wood 
bottom, on which are 

set gracefully curved 
bars of bronze and small 
chains. ‘The upper part 
of the stand is furnished 
with a glass vase for hold- 
ing a bouquet, and into the 

receptacles at the sides are 
set cut glass toilette bottles. 
The bottom of the stand is or- 
namented with a bead border 
worked in the design shown by 
Fig. 2 with the beads given in 
the description of symbols. 








































































Lamp-Mat.—Crochet, Ap- 
plication, and Point Russe 
Embroidery. 


Tus mat is worked with red 
zephyr worsted in single crochet on 
a foundation of thick cord, and is 
ornamented with application figures 
of black velvet, which are fastened 
with yellow saddler’s silk on the cro- 
chet-work. The trimming on the 
edge of the mat is worked with red 
and white worsted composed of ten 
threads. To make the mat, work, 
first, with red zephyr worsted on a 
piece of thick cord a foundation of 15 
st. (stitch), close these in a ring, draw 
the piece of cord tight, so that the 
stitches come close together, and 
then crochet on this foundation 
and on the cord foundation 
until the crochet-work has 
gained the size desired 
for the mat (9 rounds 
in the original); in 
doing this widen so 
that the work nei- 
ther throws pleats 
nor draws. After 
working the last 
round fasten the 
working thread 
and cut it off, 
together with 
the cord. 
The trim- 
ming for the 
edge of the 
mat is work- 
ed crosswise 
in rounds go- 
ing back and 
forth, alter- 
nately with red 
and white worst- 
ed in loop stitch, 
as follows: With 
red worsted make 
a foundation of 
8 st., and on 
this _ crochet 
the Ist round. 


crochet) on the 


around a bar 


<" circumference, which is 
2d round.— 
Always alter- 
nately 1 sc. on 
the back vein of each 
sc. in the preceding 
round. These two 
rounds are repeated 
until the work has 
gained the requisite 
length (in the original 
39 times), always  al- 


al 


Wi 





Fig. 2.—Brap Esrorery ror FLOWER 
STanpD. 
Description of Symbols: © Chalk; § Milk; 
* Crystal; 8 Blue Beads, 


ternately once with white and once with red 
worsted ; in doing this the working thread 
not in use is always left standing, and then 
carried on to the next repetition, The first 
and last rounds are joined from the wrong 
side with one round of se. Border the inner 
edge of this trimming on the side where the 
working threads were carried with two rounds 
of red worsted, as follows: Ist round.— + 

sc. on the two upper veins of the edge st. in 
the next round in which loops were worked ; 
pay no attention for the present to the loop 
on the needle ; insert the needle between the 





Fig. 1.—-Empromerep Pen-Wirer. 
[See Fig. 2.] 








Fig. 1.—Ftower Stanp with TOILETTE 
Borties.—[See Fig. 2.] 




















—Always 1 sc. (single 


after each sc., excepting 
the last, wind the thread 


and three-quarters in 


at the wrong side of this round. 
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Section oF CravLE CovER. 


vertical veins of the second st. from 
the edge of the next round con- 
sisting of sc. only, pass 
the thread from the 
back to the front, sur- 
round both edge st. with 
the thread, and work off 
the st., 4ch. (chain stitch), 
with the last of these at 
the same time work off the 
loop on the needle which was 
left unnoticed ; repeat from 
*. 2d rotind.—Always | se. 
on the two upper veins of ev- 
ery second following st. iu the 
preceding round. Cut the loops 
of the trimming through the mid- 
dle, and comb each row and then 
all the rows of fringe toward the 
outer edge with a coarse comb. 
After finishing the trimming s=w it 
on the outer edge of the mat, and 
ornament the latter in application 
and point Russe embroidery, «as 
shown by the illustration. 


Needle-work Collars, Figs, 
1 and 2, 
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Tue collar Fig. 1 is worked on fine 
Swiss muslin in button-hole, knotted, 
and lace stitch. ‘Transfer the design 
to the material, run the outlines of the 
leaves singly and those of the flowers 
several times with embroidery cotton, 
stretch the connecting bars, and work 
the edge in button-hole stitch and the 
ornaments of the leaves in knotted 
and half-polka stitch. ‘The collar is 
edged with button-hole stitch scal- 

lops and picots. Cut away the 
Swiss muslin, observing the 
illustration, and work the 
Z lace stitches with fine 
= y eo: thread. 

“ Zs The collar Fig. 2 is 
worked on Swiss mus- 
lin and tulle in half- 

polka and lace stitch, 

and is surrounded 
with woven picots, 

Transfer the de- 

sign to linen, 

baste on the 
Swiss muslin 
and tulle, run 
the outlines 
with embroid- 
ery cotton, and 
work the em- 
broidery in 
half-polka stitch. 
Cut away the 
material, and work 
the wheels and con- 
necting bars with 
fine thread in lace 
stitch. The collar is 
edged with woven picots. 
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Lamp-Mat.—Cro- 

CHET, APPLICATION, 

anp Port Russe 
EMBROIDERY. 


Pen-Wiper, Figs. 
1 and 2. 


Tuis pen-wiper consists of a round 
pasteboard box, which rests on a 
wooden bottom, and serves for hold- 
ing steel pens. ‘The upper part of 
the box, which forms the pen-wiper, 
is furnished with bristles. The box is 
surrounded with embroidery on light gray 
leather in the design shown by Fig. 2. 


next st., 


an inch 


: ls A 
laid on ap 


The applica- Fig. 2:—Neepre-work Cottar.—Fou Size. 
tion of dark 

gray leather is 

pasted on. Work 


the embroidery in 

int Russe and 

notted stitch with 
saddler’s silk of va- 
rious colors, and 
cover the seam 
made by setting on 





Fig. 2.—Brap Emprowrry ror Napxin-Rine. 


Description of Symb.: @ Black; © Gray; © Crys- 
tal; ' Milk; © Chalk; @ Gold; ® Blue Beads. 


the embroidery with narrow gold braid, 
as shown by the illustration. 


Embroidered Napkin-Ring, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tus napkin-ring is made of gray leath- 
er, and is ornamented with a bead bor- 
der, for which Fig. 2 gives the design 
and description of symbols. To make 
the napkin-ring cut of card-board one 
piece eight inches long and two inches 
wide, and on this baste the bead border, 
which has first been worked on canvas in 
the design given by Fig. 2, Furnish the 
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Fig. 1.—Empromerep Napxiy-Rinc, 
See Fig. 2.] 
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wrong side of the napkin- ring 
with gray leather, edge the bead 
border with pressed leather, and 
cover the seam made by doing 
this with gold braid. ‘To close 
the napkin-ring a bronze agrafe 
furnished with small rings for 
holding a tooth-pick is set 
on the ends. This napkin- 
Fig. 1,—Miexarpise AnD Crocuet Epeixe ring is pretty, and is 
FOR LINGERIE, ETC. easily made, 


pass over 3 st., and repeat from *. 
4th round.—On the other side of 
the mignardise work always al- 
ternately 1 sc. on the next loop, 
2 ch. 
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Crochet Purse. 


Tuts purse is cro- 
cheted with gray 
samen awh Fig. 2.—Mu1enarpise anD Crocuet EpeGixe 
dation of 96 st. FOR LINGERIE, ETC, 
(stite h), close 
these in a ring with 1 sl. (slip stitch), and crochet, always going 
forward, as follows: 1st round.—1 sc. (single crochet) on each 
foundation st. 2d round.—Always alternately 1 sc. on both up- 
per veins of the next st. in the preceding round, 1 sc. on the back 
upper vein of the following st. 3d and 4th rounds.—Like the 
second round, but the st. should always come transposed, 5th 
round. — * Twice alter- 
nately 1 sc. on the back 















Mignardise and Crochet Edgings for Lingerie, etc., 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


Turse edgings are worked with mignardise which is furnished 
with single loops on one side and with treble loops fastened on one 
long loop on the other side, and twisted crochet cotton, No. 80. For 
the edging Fig. 1 crochet on the side of the mignardise furnished with 
treble loops the Ist 
round,— > 4 sc. (sin- 
gle crochet) separated 


each by L1 ch. (chain 
stitch) on the middle 
of the next 3 loops 
fastened on one long 
loop, 7 ch., going 
back on these pass 
over 1 st, (stitch), 1 
sc., 1 sde. (short dou- 
ble crochet), 3 de. 
(double crochet), 1 
stc. (short treble cro- 
chet), then 1 se. on 
the middle of the next 
3 loops, 7 ch., fasten 
to the extremity of 


upper vein of the follow- 
ing st., 1 se. on both up- 
per veins of the next st., 
1 sc. on the back upper 
vein of the next st.; then, 
observing the illustration, 
work one dot in the follow- 
ing manner: 1 de. (double 
crochet) on the free upper 
vein of the st. in the sec- 
ond round underneath the 
last st. in a slanting di- 
rection, not working off 
the two upper veins of the 
de., however, three times 














alternately t. t. o. (thread 
thrown over), one loop on 
the same vein of the st. on 
which the de. was worked, 
then work off together all 
the loops and t. t. o., draw- 
ing the thread through 
once, 1 ch. (chain stitch), 
with this pass over 1 st. in the preceding round; repeat from *. 
6th and 7th rounds.—Like the second round, but in the sixth round 
always pass over the ch. 8th round. —Twice alternately 1 sc. on the 
two upper veins of the next st., 1 sc. on the back upper vein of the 
following st., * 1 dot 
like the one described 
in the 5th round, work- 
ing it on the next ch. 
in the 5th round, how- 
1 se. on the next ever; 1 ch., with this 
loop, 2 ch. pass over 1 st. in the 
For the edging Fig. 2 crochet on the side of the | preceding round, twice alternately 1 sc. on the back 
mignardise furnished with the treble loops fastened on | upper vein of the next st., 1 sc. on both upper veins 
one long loop as follows: Ist round.—Always alter- | of the following st., 1 sc. on the back upper vein of 
nately 1 sc. on the middle of the next 3 loops, 5 ch. | the next st.; repeat from *. 9th-l1th rounds,— 
2d round.—Always alternately 3 dc., 3 ch., 3 de. | Like the second round. In the 9th round pass over 
on the middle of the next 5 ch. in the preceding | the ch. Now repeat the 3d-11th rounds five times 
round. 3d round.—>+ 7 de. on the next 3 ch, be- | more; the dots, however, should always come trans- 
tween every 3 de. in the preceding round, 3 ch., pass | posed. In connection with this, and “without chan- 
over 3 st., 1 sc. on the next vein between 8 de., 3ch., | ging the number of st., work the middle part of the 


the point worked pre- 
viously, going back 
on the ch. pass over 
ans rong : Gale Fig. 1.—Memoranpum-Boox.—Front. 
from *. 2d round, Four Size. 

—* 1 sc. on the first 

of the next 3 loops in the preceding round consisting each of 11 ch., 
8 ch., 2 sc. separated by 1 p. (picot—consisting of 6 ch. and 1 sc. 
on the first of these) on the following one of the 3 loops, 3 ch., 1 se. 
on the last of the 3 loops, 4 ch., 4 sc. separated each by 5 ch, on 
the extremity of the next point, 4 ch., and repeat from *. On the 
other side of the mi- 
gnardise crochet one 
round as follows: 
Always alternately 









CrocueT Purse. ‘ 
- Fig. 2.—MermoranpvumM-Boox.—Bacx. 
Fou Size. 


. 





Tatrep AND CrocHeT EpcGine For LINGERIE, ETC. 








Fig. 1.—Crocnet Founpation ror Purse. 
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Fics. 1-5.—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SPRING DRESSES.—[See Pace 302.] 


Fig. 1.—Dress ror Giri Fig. 2.—Mepicts Basque, with APRON-FRONT OvER-SKIRT Fig. 3.—Dress ror CuILp Fig. 4.—Gray Poprix Fig. 5 FOerLAR® WALKING Surr IN 
FRoM 8 TO 10 YEARS OLD. anp Lone Watxine Skirt (witn Cut Parer Pattern). FROM 1 To 2 YEARS OLD. Hovse Dress. Two SHaprs or Ortve GREEN. 


(Cut Paper Patterns of Fig. 2, Medicis Basque, with Apron-front Over-Skirt and Long Walking Skirt, in nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 80 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents.3 








purse, working one round of open-work de., al- 
ways going forward, as follows: Always alter- 
nately 1 ch., 1 de. on the second following st., 
then 24 rounds in a similar manner, going back 
and forth, however, so that a slit is formed in the 
middle of the purse. Again work, always going 
forward, for the close part on the other side of 
the purse, first one round of sc., and then repeat 
the 2d-10th rounds six times; in the course of 
the fifth repetition begin to work the purse in a 
point, passing over 1 st. at regular intervals. In 
the following four rounds, which are worked 
without dots, the purse is worked in a point. On 
the under edge close the crosswise edge, working 
together always two foundation st. opposite each 
other with 1 sc. On these st. work one scallop 
round as follows: * 1 sc. on the next st., 1 sdc. 
(short double crochet) on the next st., 1 de. on 
the next st., 2 de. on the following st., 1 de. on 
the next st., 1 sdc. on the following st. ; repeat 
from *. Furnish the finished purse with tas- 
sels and rings covered with gray silk, as shown 
by the illustration. 

Ladies’ and Children’s Spring Dresses, 

Figs. 1-5. 
See illustration on page 301. 

Fig: 1.—Dress ror Girt From 8 To 10 
Years otp. The kilt-pleated skirt is made of 
brown cashmere. The trimming for the polo- 
naise of écru-colored cashmere consists of folds 
and revers of brown material and buttons, The 
polonaise is double-breasted, and has two rows 
of covered buttons extending down the front. 
Pleated Swiss muslin fraise and under-sleeves. 

Fig. 2.— Mepicis Basque, with APprRonN- 
FRONT Over-SKirt AND Lone WaLkrneG SKIRT 
(with Cur Parer Parrern). This pretty 
basque is a favorite variety of the Henri Trois 
and Medicis styles, and has a plain front with- 
out a vest. The sides have long ornamental 
pieces, which may also be used as lappets with 
pockets, and the back, which is extremely pret- 
ty, is much shorter than the front. The over- 
skirt is long, and plain at the front and sides, 
being gracefully draped in a pouf at the back 
with the aid of a sash. The suit is well adapted 
to silk, worsted, grenadine, or any other fabric 
whether thick or thin, though it is best suited 
for garments that require to be lined. The orig- 
inal is of Russian gray silk, trimmed with ruffles 
and side pleatings of the material, and embroid- 
ered with silk of the same shade. The sash is 
of gray ribbon of the same color as the dress. 
Crépe lisse fraise and under-sleeves. Coiffure 
of puffs and curls. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


Tus suit comprises three articles—Medicis 
basque, apront-front over-skirt, and long walk- 
ing skirt. 

Mepicis Basque.—This pattern is in six 
pieces—front, back, skirt for the front, orna- 
mental piece, and upper and under sleeve. The 
parts are notched to prevent mistakes in putting 
them together. The perforations show where to 
baste the seams on the shoulders and under the 
arms, where to take up the darts in the front, 
where to baste the seam on the skirt part, and 
where to sew the trimming on the body acrdss the 
back and front. ‘The edges of the different parts 
of the pattern that are not perforated have one- 
quarter of an inch allowed for seams. The front 
is fitted with two darts on each side, extending 
to the bottom. The skirt extends below the 
front and back, and is joined to the body at the 
waist line, down the front to the lower edge of 
the back dart, and down the under arm seam as 
far as the outlet extends. A \ is taken out at 
the top, and sewed up before joining to the waist. 
An outlet is allowed to lengthen the waist if 
needed. The ornamental piece is sewed in with 
the skirt at the top according to the notches. 
The back is cut with a seam through the middle 
and extra fullness at the waist line, and is laid 
in a box-pleat on the outside. The line of perfo- 
rations shows where to place the trimming across 
the front and back. ‘he front closes with but- 
tons and button-holes to the waist line. ‘The 
notches at the top and bottom show where to 
turn back for the hem. The upper and under 
sleeves are given. ‘The extra width cut on the 
under part is trimmed around, and finished with 
abow. An outlet of an inch is allowed for the 
perforated seams, and a quarter of an inch for 
all others. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 314 yards. 

Apron-FROoNT Over-Skrrt.—This pattern is 
in three pieces—front, side gore, and back. Cut 
the front and back with the longest straight 
edges laid on the fold of the goods to avoid 
seams, Cut two pieces like the pattern given 
of the side gore. Gather the front edge of the 
back between the notches to correspond with the 
length of the back edge >f the side gore. Cut 
an opening from the botton up to the notch in 
the middle of the back, ana “im around it to 
correspond with the lower edge of the skirt. 
Cut two tapes ten inches long, ano one twelve 
inches; the longest one is tacked at the single 
hole over the notch, the other two at the single 
hole on each side of the back breadth. Sew the 
top of the three —_ on the middle of the belt, 
thus forming the drapery. The front and side 
gores are sewed plain on the belt; the back 
breadth is laid in gathers. ‘The opening can be 
on the side or in the middle of the back, as pre- 
ferred. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 344 yards. 

Loxe Wacxixe Sxirt.—This pattern is in 
four front, side gore, and three straight 
breadths in the back. Only half of the pattern 
is given. Cut the front and back with the 
longest straight edges laid on the fold of the 
goods to avoid seams. Cut two. pieces each 
of the pattern given for the side gore and full 
bread 


th. 
Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 8 yards. 








Fig. 3.—Dress ror Cuitp From | To 2 
YEARS OLD. This square-necked dress of white 
cashmere is edged on the neck with a box-pleat- 
ed ruffle of the material. Belt and sash of 
light blue gros grain ribbon, and white batiste 
blouse, 

Fig. 4.—Gray Portis House Dress. This 
dress consists of a skirt, over-skirt, and waist, 
and is made of gray poplin. The trimming con- 
sists of kilt-pleated rufiles of the material, folds 
of dark gray gros grain, and satin and half-polka 
stitch embroidery of dark gray saddler’s silk. 
Fraise and under-sleeves of box-pleated tulle. 

Fig. 5.—Foutarp Wa kine Suir 1x Two 
Saves or Otive Green. The skirt of dark 
olive green foulard is trimmed in front with a 
kilt pleating of the material, and with tabs of 
light material. The back is trimmed with a 
kilt-pleated ruffle of dark material and with folds 
of dark and light olive green foulard. The folds 
and tabs of light material are ornamented in 
satin and half-polka stitch embroidery with dark 
olive green silk. The over-skirt and basque- 
waist are made of light olive green material. 
The trimming consists of kilt-pleated ruffles and 
folds of dark material and embroidery. Sash 
of dark green gros grain, with silk fringe knot- 
ted in. raise and under-sleeves of pleated 
crépe lisse. ‘Tulle bonnet, trimmed with gros 
grain, an ostrich feather, flowers, and a tulle 
scarf. 


Crochet Foundations for Purses, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 301. 


For the foundation Fig. 1 make a foundation of 
stitches divisible by 8, close it in a ring with 1 sl. (slip 
stitch), and crochet on thie as follows: 1st round.— 
Always alternately 1 sc. —_— crochet) on each st. 
(atitch). 2d round.—Always 1 sc. on. each st. in the 
preceding round ; in this foundation work all sc. which 
are crocheted on the sc. of the preceding round on the 
two upper veins of the sc. 3d round.—» 8 sc. on the 
next 8 st. in the preceding round, one loop of 9 ch. 
(chain stitch) and 1 sl. on the first of these. Repeat 
from *. 4th-6th rounds.—Always 1 sc. on each sc. 
in the preceding round. 7th round.—* 7 sc. on the 
next 7 st. in the preceding round, 7 sc. on the middle 
st. of the next loop in the 3d round, pass over 1 st. of 
the preceding round, and repeat from «. 8th round,— 
* 7 8c. on the next 7 st., 1 ch., pass over the 7 sc., which 
are worked on the loop, and repeat from *. 9th 
round.—* 4 8c. on the next 4st. one loop of 9 ch. and 
1 sl. on the first of these, 4 sc. on the next 4 st. ; re- 
peat from *. Work always the 4th-9th rounds until 
the work has gained the requisite length. 

For the foundation Fig. 2 the number of founda- 
tion stitches should be divisible by 10; close the at. in 
a ring, and on this crochet the Ist round.—Always 1 
sc. on each foundation st. 2d round.—* 5 sc. on the 
next 5 st. of the preceding round, 3 sc. on both upper 
veins of the next 3 st., one loop of 9 ch. and 1 si. on 
the first of these, 2 sc. on both upper veins of the next 
2 st.; repeat from *. 3d round.—Always alternately 
5 sc. on the next 5 sc. in the preceding round, 5 sc. on 
the upper veins of the next 5sc. 4th round.—»* 5 sc. 
on the next 5 st. of the preceding round, 3 sc. on the 
two upper veins of the next 8 st., one loop of 9 ch. and 
1sl. on the first of these, 2 sc. on the upper veins of the 
next 2 st.; repeatfrom *. 5th and 6th rounds.—Like 
the 3d round. 7th round.—» 3 sc. on the next 3 st. in 
the preceding round, one loop of 9 ch. and 1 sl. on the 
first of these, 2 sc. on the next 2 st., 5 sc. on the two 
upper veins of the next 5 st., but with the middle sc. 
at the same time surround the next loop in the 4th 
round, having drawn this loop, from back to front, 
through the loop below (see arrow-head on Fig. 2) ; 
repeat from *. 8th round.—Like the 3d round. 9th 
round.—* 3 sc. on the next 3 st. in the preceding 
round, one loop of 9 ch. and 1 sl. on the first of these, 
2 sc. on the next 2 st., 5 sc. on both upper veins of the 
next 5 st.; repeat from *. 10th and 11th rounds.— 
Like the 3d round. 12th round.—* 5 sc. on the next 
5 st. in the preceding round, but with the middle sc. 
at the same time surround the next loop in the 9th 
round, having drawn this loop, from back to front, 
a the loop below, 3 sc. on the upper veins of the 
next 8 st., one loop of 9 ch. and 1 si. on the first of 
these, 2 sc. on the upper veins of the next 2 st.; repeat 
from *. Work always the 2d-12th rounds. 


Section of Cradle Cover. 
See illustration on page 300. 


Tus cover, a full-sized section of which is shown by 
the illustration, is set together of strips of gray and 
blue satin. The strips of gray satin are ornamented 
in chain, knotted, and herring-bone stitch embroidery 
with saddler’s silk of various colors. The strips of 
blue satin are covered with an insertion of gray silk 
braid, which is joined in point Russe and — de re- 
prise with gray saddler’s silk; instead of this, gray 
guipure insertion may be set on the blue satin strips 
also. To work the embroidery on the broader strips 
transfer the design to gray satin, work the corn-pop- 
pies in chain and half-polka stitch with blue silk, the 
stamens in knotted stitch with yellow silk, the calyxes 
with brown silk, and on the latter stretch light yellow 
saddler's silk. The ears are worked in chain stitch 
with yellow silk, and the remainder of the embroidery 
in qo Reg stitch with m shaded silk. For 
the insertion baste gray silk braid on blue satin, and 
join the braid, as shown by the illustration, in point 

usse and in point de reprise with gray saddler’s silk. 


Memorandum-Books, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations en page 301. 


Tas dum-book ‘ists of two round parts 
of thick card-board, which are covered on the outside 
with gray leather and lined on the inside with gray 
lustring. The front of the memorandum-book is or- 
namented with a monogram, worked in half-polka and 
satin stitch with y saddier’s silk in two shades. 
The back is embroidered in half-polka, satin, and chain 
stitch with light and dark gray silk, and is furnished 
with a leather band, which serves to hold the lead- 
pencil. Both halves are joined on one side with a strip 
of gray leather, and on the other side with a bronze 
clasp. The inside of the memorandum-book holds the 
paper for the memoranda. 


Tatted and Crochet Edging for Lingerie, etc. 
See illustration on page 301. 


For this edging work, first, with tatting cotton, No. 
60, with one thread (shuttle), * 9 ds. (double stitch, 
that is, 1 stitch left, 1 stitch right), 1 p. (picot) a quar- 
ter of an inch long, 9 ds., close the row of stitches in 
a ring, and work twice alternately after a thread inter- 
val of the requisite length one ring like the preceding, 
but instead of forming the p. always fasten to the p. 
of the first ring ; close to this repeat from *. Havin 
in thie manner worked the tatting for the edging | 
the requisite length, border it with three crocheted 
rounds worked with twisted cotton, No. 80. 1st round. 
—x* 1 de. (double crochet) on the p. of the next point 
of the tatting, 8 ch. (chain stitch), 1 stc. (short treble 
crochet) on the thread intervai between the rings of 
two points side by side, 8 ch. ; repeat from *. 2d 
round.—Always 1 dc. on each st. (stitch) in the pre- 
ceding round. Then crochet on the other side of the 
work the 8d round.—* Four times alternately 1 sc. 
(single crochet), 1 p. (picot, consisting of 5 ch. and 1 ac. 
on the first of these) on the next thread interval on the 
following point, then 1 sc. on the same thread interval, 
four times alternately 1 sc., 1 p. on the next thread in- 
terval of this point, then 1 se. on the same thread in- 
terval, 1 sc. on the lower vein of the next stc, in the 


first round ; repeat from *. 
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SWING SONG. 


Ur and down, high and low, 
Now rising, now sinking, 
"Mid the green and the blue 
We go without thinking. 


With the birds and the bees 
We keep going and coming, 
To the tops of the trees 
’Mid singing and humming. 


Some magician stands by, 
Our throne drops and raises, 
Now our heads touch the sky, 
Now our feet touch the daisies. 


We are lost in the swarm 
Of butterflies dancing, 

And we light on the arm 
Of a sunbeam up-glancing. 


We can see as we go 

The corn lying yellow, 
Whilst we scatter below 

The pears large and mellow. 


How they tumble about, 
The children run after; 

We can hear how they shout, 
Their tears and their laughter. 


We are fain not to share 

Their sport and their rapture ; 
We are spirits of air, 

Only fearful of capture, 








TIT FOR TAT. 
UNICE BATEMAN was sitting at the par- 


lor window working on a muslin dress, a 
thing of infinitesimal tucks and ruffles. Her 
mother, a fat and fair lady of forty-five, sat op- 
posite, talking to an afternoon visitor, a spinster 
of her neighborhood. Both talkers were also 
busied with sewing. 

** Well, Nix,” said the spinster, giving Eunice 
a glance as she shifted needles, ‘‘I suppose you 
and the doctor ‘ll go to the parish picnic next 
week ?” 

Nix ‘‘supposed so,” in nonchalant fashion, as 
she brushed the curls out of her eyes and settled 
a ruffle straighter. 

‘**Getting that dress ready for the occasion, 
aren’t you?” 

‘* Not particularly,” Nix answered, with a shrug 
of her shoulders that betokened impatience of the 
questoning. Nix was not especially fond of Miss 
Clarke. 

‘** Well, well, I wouldn’t spend too much pre- 
cious time over dresses. The doctor's sure to 
think you pretty, whatever you wear, and you 
shouldn’t think too highly of the opinion of oth- 
er gentlemen, When a girl’s engaged—” 

Nix flushed with anger, and gave the muslin 
dress an impatient twitch, as she responded : 

**I’m not in the habit of thinking too much 
of gentlemen’s opinion of me, Miss Clarke. I 
suppose, if a girl is engaged, she can still try to 
make herself look nicely.” 

‘* Speaking of the doctor,” said Mrs. Bateman, 
“here comes his office boy now—with a note for 
you, Nix, I guess. Sit still; I'll open the door.” 

Mrs, Bateman presently re-entered, and toss- 
ed a sealed note into Nix’s lap, with the remark, 

‘*T told you so.” 

The latter took it up, her round cheeks deep- 
ening somewhat in eolor, for her engagement was 
as yet only a month old, opened and read it, 
watched by the curious eyes of Miss Clarke. 
The letter was in a bold, careless handwriting, 
and ran thus: 


“ My pear Nrxre,—I’m called away to the city sud- 
denly, and have but five minutes to write you in. It’s 
a consultation case. I hope t6é be back by Sunday—at 
= rate I shall be on hand for the Tuesday picnic. I’ve 
only known of going within the last hour, or I should 
have come up and bidden * good-by. A week seems 
along time to be away. a good little girl, and write 
to me every day, or I shall throw up the case and come 
home to you. * 

“Yours hastily, but in all affection, James. 

“ P.S.—Read the inclosed slip of paper; you will find 
news in it.” 

The printed slip had fallen to the floor. Nix 
reached for it with a girl’s eager curiosity, and 
read, with dilating eyes, one of the quack ad- 
vertisements of the day : 
= |B hag oem ne ty cream-white for the complexion. 

Warranted to remove freckles and blotehes. 
Sold by all druggists.” 

Nix read this paragraph through three or four 
times, with such a blank look of wonder on her 
face that the attention of her two companions 
was attracted, She finally ejaculated, after the 
fifth reading, finding the advertisement still a 
riddle, 

** What does this mean ?” 

**Mean? What?” exclaimed the curious spin- 
ster, dropping her knitting. 

“* What's the matter?” asked her mother. 

But Nix was too busy with her own wonder- 
ment and conjectures to reply. She sat with the 
slip still in her hand, staring straight before her, 
only reiterating, with additional emphasis, 

** What can it mean ?” 

There was a large old-fashioned mirror on the 
opposite wall, and just at this moment Nix’s puz- 
zled eyes caught the reflection of herself therein 
—a clear reflection, made more vivid by the slant 
rays of the afternoon sun that fell upon her. In 
an instant her cheeks, brow, and neck were suf- 
fused by an angry tide of crimson. ‘The little 
hands that had held the slip of paper loosely tore 
it into pieces with sudden and savage spite, and 
forgetting Miss Clarke, she exclaimed, passion- 
ately, 

‘* T'll never speak to him again—never !” 
** Eunice Bateman!” 

Her mother’s surprise could not express itself 

more strongly. Miss Clarke’s pale blue eyes 
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gleamed behind their spectacles as she ejacula- 
ted, 

‘* What on earth has happened ?” 

Nix shook the bits of paper through the win- 
dow with trembling hands. Half of them went 
on the carpet, but her eyes were too full of tears 
to note it. 

*“*T don’t care. The impertinent wretch! 
How did he ever dare! He claiming to be a 
gentleman, too! I'll make him sorry for this, 
or my name is not Eunice Bateman !” 

Nix went on with a perfect flood-tide of words, 
utterly disregarding her mother’s attempts to 
check her, and Miss Clarke’s supplementary ex- 
clamations. It was not until the latter, render- 
ed incautious by eagerness, asked, for the third 
time, ‘‘ But what was on the paper, anyway, 
Nix ?” that she stopped short in her angry 
speech, and, tossing the muslin dress on the 
floor in a heap, ran out of the room without a 
word of answer. 

Poor Nix! Her feelings were not amiable as 
she sat down before the mirror in her own little 
room, dashed away the tears, pushed away the 
curls, and took a long look at the dimpled face 
that had seemed so satisfactorily pretty an hour 
before. The brow, the bridge of the nose, and 
the cheeks were slightly freckled; there was no 
denying it, though the color and the dimples 
were enough to make one forget the defects. 
Beside the left ear, half hidden by willful short 
ringlets, was a small brown discoloration, Nix 
was too angry to cry again. She just opened 
the bureau drawer, took out a formidable pile 
of letters in the same bold and careless hand- 
writing, and shut them in a box, muttering to 
herself, ‘‘ Freckles and blotches, indeed !” 

The next Saturday morning Molly Bateman 
danced into her sister’s room, where the latter 
was still prolonging her morning nap, and ex- 
claimed, 

‘**Say, Nix! The doctor’s home!” 

No answer from Nix, save that contained in a 
toss of the pillows. 

‘*Came home yesterday, they say. I don’t 
know what’s the matter with him. He wouldn't 
so much as look at me when I passed him on 
the street. Have—” 

‘* Molly,” interrupted her sister, ‘‘take that 
letter that’s lying on the table, and carry it to 
the doctor's office, will you? Go quickly, and 
be sure he has it, please ;” and Nix fell back on 
the pillows with something suspiciously like a 
sob as Molly closed the door. She had spent 
the night writing that letter, and now gave way 
to a passion of tears because she had written it. 

Molly, a bright little damsel of ten, did not 
let the grass grow under her feet on the way to 
Dr. Wentworth’s office. In the middle of the 
main street she met Elijah, the doctor's office 
boy, racing as if for dear life, holding his cap on 
with one hand, and swinging a letter in the other. 

‘* Where are you going?” inquired Molly, ar- 
resting his progress. 

““To your house. 
sister.” 

‘Tt is! Why, look here; I’ve got a letter 
Nix sent the doctor.” 

‘* Very well; all right. You take this, and 
T'll take that,” said the practical Elijah, effect- 
ing the exchange without ceremony. ‘I’m in 
a desperate hurry. He’s as cross as all pos- 
sessed this morning.” 

‘Ts he?” said the sympathetic Molly. ‘So's 
Nix been cross for a week. I wonder what's 
the matter ?” 

Elijah did not wait to answer this question, 
but dashed off again furiously. Molly went 
home with the letter, which her sister received 
in some amazement. This second letter was as 
follows : 


This here letter’s for your 


“Miss Bateman,—As I learn from various and trnst- 
worthy authority that you have said publicly that I 
am ill-mannered and impertinent, and os the report 
has been confirmed by your silence during my absence, 
there are but two courses open to me—to ask an ex- 
— or to dispense with the necessity of one. 

ou have chosen to make your newly formed opinion 
of me so unnecessarily public that I, from sheer mor- 
tification, prefer the latter alternative. I am not con- 
scious of having done any thing to offend you, and if 
as wished to end the relations between us, you might 

ave done so in a gentler way. I shall return your 
letters at the earliest possible date. I beg to say, in 
conclusion, that, if you wish, you may always com- 
mand me as a friend. 


“ Respectfully, James WENTWORTH.” 


**That wretched Miss Clarke!” was Nix’s in- 
dignant comment as she tossed aside the letter; 
then she added, with a quick compression of the 
lips, ** Well, it doesn’t matter much.” 

Meanwhile the doctor was perusing in his of- 
fice a note of three or four lines: 


“Mr. Wentwortn,—We will consider our engage- 
ment ended with your reception of this note. To ex- 
oo the reason MT ae is 80 plainly unnece that 

shall not attempt it. You will excuse me if I do not 
even sign myself your friend. 

“Eunior Bateman,” 

The day of the parish picnic arrived in due 
season. It was a beautiful June day, and every 
one was out—among others, Nix and the doctor, 
who were the talk of the town, and therefore did 
not dare stay at home. Nix put on the muslin 
dress and her brightest ribbon, rubbed color into 
her cheeks, and rode to the picnic in a defiant 
mood, which was not softened by the sight of 
the doctor, who was already on the ground, pay- 
ing his best attention to a young lady at his side 
—one of Nix’s rivals in village society. 

‘* He'll soon find out that two can play at that 
game!” thought Nix; and straightway she com- 
menced a violent flirtation with one of her old 
admirers. Dance succeeded dance, and Nix and 
the doctor rivaled each other in gayety, until re- 
freshments were announced, when both volun- 
teered as waiters. Amidst the bustle of passing 
provisions Nix awkwardly enough spilled a cup 
of coffee on her dress. Consternation among 


the waitresses followed, but Nix was equal to 
the occasion. ‘ 





‘Don't mind me,” she said, hastily; ‘I'll 
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run down to the pond and wash it off.” So, 
taking the nearest way, Nix ran down the hill, 
through the pine-trees, and, in her haste, came 
in violent contact with some one coming up hill 
and carrying a pitcher of spring water. That 
some one was Dr. Wentworth, who looked from 
the fragments of his broken pitcher to Nix’s 
amazed face in ludicrous perplexity. 

‘*I’'m sorry,” stammered Nix, endeavoring to 
pass him. ‘I didn’t see you, I’m sure. . I'll see 
that the pitcher is replaced.” 

‘The doctor looked more in sorrow than in an- 
ger at the averted face, and said, gravely, 

““You are more sorry for a broken pitcher 
than for a broken heart, it appears, Miss Bate- 
man.” 

Nix’s anger suddenly revived at the implied 
accusation in this speech. 

«Tt is you who ought to be sorry, Dr. Went- 
worth,” was her sharp reply. ‘‘Love seldom 
survives insult.” 

‘Insult ?” The doctor barred Nix’s way by 
interposing his own figure determinedly. ‘‘ Pray 
tell me how I have insulted you, Miss Eunice. 
I declare to you solemnly that I have not the 
faintest idea.” 

He looked so thoroughly in earnest, and was 
so determined, that Nix was taken aback ; then, 
angry at her momentary hesitation, she retorted, 

“Tt is adding insult to insult to pretend ig- 
norance.” 

The doctor’s look became, if possible, more 
blank than ever, and he caught Nix’s hand and 
turned her back resolutely as she tried to pass. 

** Now,” he said, ‘‘ we aren’t going to part in 
this way. You must tell me what you mean.” 

‘* Well,” said Nix, finding herself cornered, 
**T don’t know that telling makes it better or 
worse. I can say that you sent me an adver- 
tisement for removing freckles, if you like to 
hear it.” 

‘*T sent you an advertisement? I never thought 
of such a thing. How foolish! I had better 
cause for my indignation with you. Ill-mannered 
and impertinent, indeed! But what was the ad- 
vertisement ? Where is it ?” 

**Torn up. You needn’t think I would keep 
it. The impudence of your referring to my freck- 
les! Let go my hand, Dr. Wentworth.” 

**But give me a moment. How did you get 
the advertisement, and when ?” 

‘*TIn your own letter. This is no news to you, 
Sir.” 

Light began to break over the doctor’s face, 
but following the first gleam of intelligence came 
such a burst of laughter as made the woods echo 
and completed Nix’s disgust. ‘Too indignant to 
speak, she stood and watched him as he went 
from one convulsion of merriment into another, 
all the while making vain efforts to use his voice 
intelligibly. 

**T always thought you were a gentleman,” 
she at last remarked. ‘‘I have discovered my 
mistake.” 

** For mercy’s sake,” gasped the doctor, “‘ let 
me speak a moment! Did you—did you turn 
the paper over?” And he had another hopeless 
relapse into mirth. 

**No. Why should I turn it over?” 

** Because,” said the doctor, wiping the tears 
from his eyes, “‘ the other side wag the right one. 
It was a notice of the marriage of your friend 
Miss Willis. And you— ‘This is the richest 
joke of the season, on my word!” 

**Fanny Willis? Is this true ?” 

**'True! I'll show you a copy of the paper if 
you like. An advertisement to remove freckles! 
Ha! ha! ha!” 

Nix was ashamed and discomfited and sorry 
and childishly glad at once. She had but one 
thought when at last she understood the matter ; 
that was to make her peace with the doctor. 
This was not very hard, 

**You poor little puss!” he said. ‘‘ Why, 
Nix, I never noticed that your face had a freckle 
onit. AndsolIam ill-mannered,am I? What?” 

‘*T never said you were ill-mannered,” Nix 
declared, with scarlet cheeks. 

“You didn’t? Then that wretched Miss 
Clarke made it up. It was all over town when 
Icame home. Nix, I say let us make up some- 
thing too; and let that something be our quar- 
rel.” 

Nix’s eyes were like stars when they joined 
the dancers again, and the doctor was boyishly 
gay. But their trials were not yet over. A 
Mr. Leroy, from the city, had been captivated 
by Nix, and was so devoted as seriously to inter- 
fere with the doctor’s comfort. 

‘** Don't dance with any one but me, Nix,” he 
said, unconsciously using a tone of authority. 
‘** Here you've given that fellow three dances al- 
ready. I want you all to myself to-day.” 

“That fellow! Why, Mr. Leroy isn’t a fel- 
low; he’s a gentleman! I’ve danced with you 
five times, and I want to enjoy other people a 
little.” 

‘* Very well,” was the unexpected rejoinder. 
“*Go and enjoy them.” And the doctor walked 
off moodily. 

Nix looked after him with a half resolution to 
call him back, but she was deterred by a sense 
of his injustice, and by her own pride; besides, 
she had just proved her power over Dr. Went- 
worth, and Mr. Leroy was very agreeable, and 
very much charmed with her. Nix decided to 
risk defiance. 

Mr. Leroy and she danced till they were tired 
of dancing, then strolled off to the woods. They 
had « row together on the pond, and there is no 
telling how long their téte-a-téte might have been 
kept up if Nix herself had not become alarmed 
for results. Twilight was gathering over the 
picnie grounds. when they came back to them, 
and people were departing. A dark figure 
standing within the last fringe of woods stepped 
forward and drew Nix’s hand within his arm, 
and a stern voice said, 


**This way, Miss Bateman. I have been 





waiting for you.” And before the indignant 
and bewildered Nix could say a word of fare- 
well to her cavalier, she was lifted into the doc- 
tor’s light wagon and whirled away. 

For a while she was perfectly silent, wanting 
words strong enough to express herself with 
Her final remark was coldly practical : 

‘*T will thank you to go back for my hat.” 

**Your hat? Nonsense. I'd rather buy you 
fifty hats than go back to that picnic ground,” 
answered the doctor, sharply. 

**T don’t wish any hats of your buying.” 

**No. You'd prefer Mr. Leroy’s gifts to 
mine.” 

**T see,” said Nix, coldly, ‘‘ that my remark 
about your manners was perfectly correct.” 

‘* You have just denied having made it.” 

“T denied saying that you were ill-mannered, 
and I did not say that. I said that you had no 
manners at all.” 

‘* Thank you,” replied the doctor, coolly, but 
venting his anger in a smart blow that made his 
horse plunge sideways. ‘‘'The only thing for 
me to do is to relieve you of my presence as soon 
as possible. I was just thinking of a little 
speech my mother once made. She said, ‘ None 
but a lady or a gentleman ever can insult me, 
and no true lady or gentleman ever will.’” 

They were perfectly silent a while, the doctor 
driving at fearful speed, but hardly knowing that 
he did so. Nix was conscious of nothing but a 
miserable necessity of crying, which she was de- 
termined not to do. Cry before the doctor? 
She said, with a little shrug of the shoulders, 

“* Drive as fast as possible, please. It is chilly, 
and you've left my shawl behind.” 

The doctor, to whom their progress seemed in- 
tolerably slow, answered by another sharp cut of 
the whip, which drove his horse half frantic. 
He rushed down the main street of the village, 
the light wagon swaying and bounding fearfully 
behind. Dr.‘Wentworth braced himself and set 
his teeth, but all his strength was unavailing. 
The horse was beyond his control; yet he knew 
if he could only keep the animal on the straight 
road he could finally master him. But just a 
little ahead was the corner of the street where 
his office stood. If the horse turned there they 
were lost. Dr. Wentworth pulled upon the right 
rein with both hands, and Nix half involuntarily 
helped him ; but the horse heeded it not a whit. 
Around the corner he went like lightning. There 
was a crash, a darkness before the doctor's eyes, 
then a sensation of falling. When he came a 
little to himself, he discovered that he was lying 
at full length on a heap of soft sand, and people 
were trying to raise him. It did not take him 
long to decide upon his ability to raise himself, 
for beyond the shock to the nerves he was not 
injured. The heap of sand had saved him. 

But Nix! The doctor was on his feet and 
staggering toward the spot where she had fallen 
in an instant. ‘They were carrying her into a 
druggist’s store near by. She had fallen against 
the curb-stone, and one arm hung helplessly at 
her side. Dr. Wentworth turned away from the 
couch where she lay with a very white face, after 
a brief examination of her injuries. 

** Her arm is broken,” he said. 
doctor to set it. I can’t.” 

Nix’s eyes half opened, and an expression of 
childish terror came over her face as she touched 
his sleeve. 

‘“*Don’t!” she said. ‘* Don’t let any one else 
set it but you! Please! please!” 

The doctor was like a new man. Ashamed 
of his momentary nervousness, and electrified by 
her words and look, he set the broken arm skill- 
fully and tenderly. And through the illness that 
followed he was the most patient and devoted 
of nurses. One day in the last of summer, when 
Nix for the first time left her chamber, as they 
sat together in Mrs. Bateman’s little parlor, the 
doctor said, with a mischievous twinkle in his eye, 

“*Nix, do you know-you've been in-doors so 
long that there isn’t a freckle to be seen on your 
face ?” 

Nix glanced in the mirror, laughed, and an- 
swered, saucily, 

“I'd as lief have them now, since your man- 
ners are mended !” 


** Send for a 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
| Hebe « body. should learn certain things 
which are usually taught in schools as the 
foundation of education. We all know what 
those things are: reading, spelling, writing, 
arithmetic, and the principles of other element- 
ary studies. After these, every one admits that 
the education should be carried on farther, un- 
der proper instruction, if the circumstances of 
the young student render it possible. But the 
idea that every young person must learn every 
thing, or, at least, make a pretense of it by go- 
ing over the ground in books, is fast being ex- 
ny Life is too short to attempt such a 
arce; and people of good judgment are begin- 
ning to understand that forcing either boy or 
girl through a course of study including ancient 
and modern languages, mathematics, natural and 
moral science, belles-lettres, history, drawing, 
ainting, music, and ever so many other things 
is not always productive of the best results. A 
large majority of students show special aptitude 
for certain branches, and after important ele- 
mentary studies are mastered, they might wisely 
be allowed to exercise a choice, and to devote 
themselves chiefly to those studies which they 
enjoy, and in which they most desire to become 
perfect. Since one can not learn every thing 
taught in books, why not make use of the ad- 
vantage to be derived from the natural bent of 
the mind? 

The attention of the New York Board of Edu- 
cation has recently been directed to the course 
of study in the Normal School of this city. It 
has been thought to be injudiciously severe, and 
that some modification of it was very desirable. 
The girls have suffered in consequence, but are 
unwilling to set aside, as burdensome, any study 
in “the course.” A week or two ago the New 
York Times gave its readers the curriculum of the 





New York College, extending over five years, and 
that of the Normal School, extending over three 
years, and remarked in connection: ‘It is clear 
from a comparison of the two courses that an at- 
tempt has been made to cover in three years at 
the Normal College what is covered in five at the 
New York College.” However this may be, it 
is clear that the young mind is overcrowded 
with book-knowledge in these days; and since 
no two minds are alike, why should not educa- 
tional institutions be so arranged that a choice 
of studies should be, to a certain extent, given 
to the pupil? 





The treaty between Queen Victoria and the 
Emperor of Russia for the marriage of the Duke 
of Edinbargh with the Grand Duchess Marie 
consists of twenty-one articles, which have been 
presented to Parliament and printed. They 
were signed at St. Petersburg last January. 





The largest bell in the world is to be placed 
in one of the towers of the Cologne Cathedral. 
But there seems to be some fatality attending 
this bell. It was lately cast for the fifth time, 
but it was discovered that instead of emitting C 
natural, it sends forth C sharp. 





The coming summer promises to draw many 
to the White Mountains. The Boston, Concord, 
and Montreal Railroad will have its tracks laid 
to a point very near the turnpike leading to the 
“sky railroad,” and the Portland and Ogdens- 
burg Railroad is grading through the Notch. 





There is a new teacher at the City Farm Tru- 
ant School, in Springfield, Massachusetts, who 
believes in trusting boys. She discards bolts and 
bars, and puts the boys upon their ‘“‘ honor.” 
No one has yet abused her confidence, and she 
thinks if any boy should attempt to run away, 
the others would run after him and bring him 
back. So strong is her confidence in her boys 
that she recently sent one of them down to the 
city treasurer’s office to draw her salary, with 
instructions to deposit it for her in the savings- 
bank. The errand was promptly and correctly 
done, and the boy was back in his quarters in 
due time. 





We are sorry to learn that Sir Edwin Land- 
seer’s lions, in Trafalgar Square, are in ill health. 
They are suffering from the bad London atmos- 
phere, that is to say, it produces some peculiar 
chemical action upon them. A committee— 
whether of physicians or otherwise we know 
not—has been appointed to examine them. 





Seldom has a sadder story been brought to 
light in the court-room than that of the little 
nine-year-old waif, Mary Ellen Wilson. It seems 
that the ill treatment of this child in her un- 
comfortable home attracted the attention of the 
ry oa and the report of it reached Mr. Hen- 
ry Bergh, who, simply as a humane citizen, res- 
cued her by law. rth vet proved that lit- 
tle Mary had been adopted from the Department 
of Charities when an infant by the woman whose 
abuse had attracted attention. She had lived in 
utter misery—half starved, half frozen, beaten, 
and maltreated in almost every possible way. 
The child is intelligent and attractive, and her 
cruel persecution has awakened much sympa- 
thy. It has also aroused thought concerning a 
system which consigns orphan children to adopt- 
ed parents without measures taken to know that 
they are kindly treated. 





At Antioch College, Ohio, a lady has been re- 
cently elected to occupy the chair of mathemat- 
ics in that institution ; and German and French 
are taught by a lady in the State University of 
Missouri. It is said that in these institutions 
there are no more competent and successful in- 
structors than these ladies, either in regard to 
inspiring zeal and enthusiasm, or maintaining 
the proper discipline of the class-room. Both 
of them, after pursuing extensive courses of 
study at home, went to Europe in order to 
qualify themselves under the most celebrated 
teachers of the world for their positions. 


The bill which England is about to pay for the 
reception of the Shah of Persia last summer 
amounts to about eighty thousand dollars, 


Paris destitution is indicated by the fact that 
more than 15,000 mattresses have been put in 
pawn during the past season. Large donations 
have recently been made for the purpose of re- 
leasing these beds. 





Considerable mention has been made in the 
newspapers of the recalling of the Japanese stu- 
dents in this country to their own land. The 
reasons may not be fully understood. A num- 
ber of young men were sent several years ago to 
the United States and to Europe to be educated. 
Since that time the educational department of 
Japan has become thoroughly systematized. A 
university, with professors of the highest repute, 
is located at Jeddo ; high schools are distributed 
throughout the empire, and a system of com- 
mon schools brings the advantages of education 
within the reach ofall. Therefore the Japanese 
government has informed students in this coun- 
try and in Europe that the appropriations to 
defray their expenses will be discontinued after 
June 1, but allows them to remain and continue 
their studies at their own expense if they desire 
to doso. Many decide to remain. 





Such was the unostentatious benevolence of 
Charles Sumner that favors bestowed were often 
known to only the recipient. It is related of 
him that once when quite ill, so that he hesi- 
tated to drive alone, he asked an intimate friend 
to accompany him to see the sergeant-at-arms 
of the Senate about one of the employés (a poor 
colored woman), soon, as he thought, to be dis- 
charged. ‘*They look to me,” said he, “and 
if I do not help them, who will?’ His friend 
expostulated with him, fearing the consequences 
of his climbing up the Senate steps, even with 
assistance; yet he answered, smiling, in the dy- 
ing words of an archbishop of Paris, ‘‘ Bonus 

stor animam suam dat pro ovibus suis’ (‘‘ the 
good shepherd lays down his life for his sheep”’). 





At a concert recently given at Marseilles for 
the benefit of the Poles the conversation grad- 
ually became something more than audible. 
Some happily inspired person dispatched a little 
billet to the performers, who were then execu- 
ting an exquisite piece of music. The note ran 





thus: ‘“‘The performers are requested to’ play 
extremely piano in order not to disturb the 
conversation.”’ The billet was passed from hand 
to hand; the spiritwel rebuke was accepted in 
good part, and silence was restored. 





Thirty-eight paintings by the late John F. 
Kensett, and three by the late Thomas Cole, 
have been recently presented to the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art. 


The Great Ice Age is a recent English work, 
which portrays the earth as it appeared about 
200,000 years ago, when “the British Islands and 
all Northern Europe were enveloped in snow and 
ice. 





The necrometer is a newly invented instru- 
ment designed to afford the means of distin- 
guishing real from apparent death. Dr. Bou- 
chut, a French physician, recently obtained a 
prize from the Academy of Medicine for this 
discovery, which simply has reference to the 
temperature of the body after death. When the 
temperature of the body falls to 20° above zero 
in the centigrade scale (68° F.), death is certain. 
The necrometer is so arranged as to indicate the 
temperature of a dead body. 





Great Britain has many observatories in va- 
rious parts of the world which will be service- 
able in the coming transit of Venus. In addi- 
tion to those regularly established, she will have 
special stations in the Sandwich Islands, Rodri- 
guez Island, Kerguelen Land, Auckland Island, 
Alexandria, Peshawur, the Cape of Good Hope, 
the Mauritius, New South Wales, and Victoria. 
The United States will have stations at Jeddo, 
Pekin, Hobagt-Town, New Zealand, Chatham 
Island, Kerguelen Land, the Mauritius, and some 
place in Russian Tartary. France will occupy 
— stations, Russia four or five, and Germany 
our. 





The eucalyptus, an Australian tree of rapid 
growth and huge size, possesses the curious and 
valuable property of destroying miasmatic influ- 
ences in any atmosphere where it grows. The 
wood and leaves exhale a peculiar aromatic odor, 
to which, and to the large absorption of water 
by the roots, the beneficial influence of the tree 
is due. In many sections of Algeria noted for 
extremely pestilential air, and where malarial 
fevers annually occurred, the planting of these 
trees within a few years has completely changed 
the climatic condition. Malarial diseases are 
fast disappearing in unhealthy districts of Cuba 
where this tree has been introduced. It is also 
being extensively cultivated in California, where 
it is very popular, not only on account of its 
sanitary qualities, but for its rapid growth and 
its clean and lasting foliage. Careful experi- 
ments prove that the leaves and flowers, in a 
medicinal preparation, cure the worst forms of 
intermittent fever. It is also of great service in 
eatarrhal affections, and is valuable as a disin- 
fectant. 





, 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Fiorence.—We doubt whether the scars you men- 
tion can be eradicated. Best consult a physician. 

Aanes E.—We do not undertake to give prescrip- 
tions. Consult a physician. 

Op Susscetser.—The last volume of the Almanach 
de Gotha enumerates twenty-eight archbishops and 
bishops, and twenty dukes (without counting those 
of the royal family) in the English House of Lords. 

R. 8S. T.—The forth-coming volume of The Bazar 
Book of the Toilette will contain all the information we 
have to impart for the present concerning cosmetics. 
—You :an invite any gentleman to call on you who 
has been properly introduced by friends in whom you 
have confidence, 

Sonoor-Teaourr.—In the absence of an internation- 
al copyright, you are at liberty to translate any French 
or German work without the author’s permission. We 
can not aid you, however, in selecting a book or find- 
ing a publisher. 

Netrriz anp Otners.—In the “Ugly Girl” papers, 
which will soon be published in book form under the 
title, The Bazar Book of the Toilette, we have given all 
the information about cosmetics and kindred subjects 
that we care to impart, and henceforth we must de- 
cline to answer any more questions on the subject. 
No treatise ever could be published detailed enough to 
solve all the queries that might be raised by indi- 
viduals, and our space is too valuable to devote any 
more of it to the matter. The book in question is 
singularly clear and minute, and with that and the in- 
formation subsequertly published in the correspond- 
ents’ column, which is accessible to all who will take 
the trouble to consult back numbers of the Bazar, our 
readers can gain all the information they can possibly 
need for practical use. We have not room to repeat 
answers week after week to the seme questions put 
again and again in a different iorm by chance readers 
of the paper. 

Annre D.—Adelaide Trafton’s name is not a nom de 
plume. 

A Svssontmerr.—The books you mention are pub- 
lished in England, and can be had through an im- 
porter. 

Contrisutor.—We know nothing of the physician 
in question. You might obtain the information you 
seek from the Inebriate Asylum at Binghamton, New 
York. 

Anxious Inquirer.—Have your lavender silk dyed 
violet or plum-color. Make a basque of your extra 
width of silk, catch up the back in a puff, and if you 
choose have a new long apron front that will conceal 
any blemishes. Fourteen yards of blue organdy will 
make a belted basque, over-skirt, and walking skirt 
without trimming. Read New York Fashions of 
Bazar No. 16, Vol. VII.—We give no premiums to sub- 
scribers. 

Marton A. M.—It is quite impossible to give the ad- 
dresses of dealers in patent articles in this column. 
For such you must consult our advertisements, or 
those of the papers in which they appear. 

M. P. L.—Your idea about the grenadine and poplin 
basques is good. 

J. M. B.—We do not sell paper for tracing. A 
tracing-wheel would assist you. 

Movistr.—Use the Henri Trois basque suit pattern 
for a black silk dress, 

Perriexity.—Read reply above to “ Modiste.” Trim 
with fringe and jet galloon. The sleeveless jacket suit 
pattern is more used than ever, and would answer for 
you admirably. 

S. E. B.—Get a white or black chip bonnet of be- 
coming shape, and trim with black twilled silk and 
pale blush-rosea, 
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REHEARSING FOR THE OPERA. | 


r 

| us within the penetralia of the stage, and 
shows us an undress opera rehearsal. The 
prima donna and tenor, contralto, baritone, 
and basso, in their ordinary costumes, and sur- 
rounded with their attendants, have taken their 
poses, and are serenely sing- 

ing their parts to the ac- 


NHE accompanying fine illustration admits | 


side of the dress is trimmed differently from the 
right side, For instance, there will be perpen- 
dicular pleats or ruches on one side, and a mul- 
titude of narrow flounces on the other. Lastly, 
there are dresses with tabliers. Suppose a dress 
of écru faille; the front breadth is formed of a 
tablier of maroon faille, with three square lap- 
pets on each side, which seem to be buttoned on 


Dresses are also made with demi over-skirts ; 
that is, the over-skirt consists of an apron the 
ends of which are fastened under the pouf behind. 

A great quantity of linens and percales are in 
course of preparation. In these both the tints 
and the designs are undecided. Most of them 
are of different shades of gray-blue, with faintly 
marked stripes of the same or nearly the same 


‘These simple linen costumes, inexpensive as they 
may seem, will prove in reality more costly than 
elegant toilettes of silk and velvet. 

One thing is certain, as far as any thing can 
be, namely, that ladies will not go in the street 
this summer in a tight-fitting waist without a 
wrapping. In the heat of summer loose-fronted 
polonaises adjusted in the back will be worn, 





companiment of a cottage 
piano, undismayed by the 
din of carpenters and scene- 
shifters about them. It is 
evident that much of this 
practice is necessary for the 
opera to proceed smoothly, 
with its accessories of cos- 
tumes and scenery, before 
the critical audience, who 
will cavil at the slightest 
flaw. For new operas weeks 
of careful and patient re- 
hearsal are needed, while 
for those with which all are 
familiar, like Trovatore or 
Martha, for instance, it is 
only necessary to rehearse 
sufficiently to accustom the 
actors to each other, and to 
insure the smooth working 
of the piece. In the pic- 
ture before us the vast audi- 
torium, in lieu of elegantly 
dressed ladies and gentle- 
men in evening attire, is 
occupied by a char-woman 
and a carpenter, who are 
taking a social pinch of 
snuff with as cool an indif- 
ference to the sweet strains 
that are ringing in their ears 
as could be seen in the most 
fashionable opera habitué. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From ovr own Corre- 
SPONDENT. | 


ORMERLY the fash- 

ion changed suddenly. 
Disdaining all transitions, 
it passed abruptly from bon- 
nets that threatened the sky 
to those which were glued 
to the forehead, from leg- 
of-mutton to coat sleeves, 
and from skirts like balloons 
to closely gored skirts with- 
out pleats or gathers. Cus- 
toms h- ve changed, and this 
unknown to the majority 
of people, who, judging the 
future from the past, are 
in constant expectation of 
some complete metamor- 
phosis, which never comes. 

To-day fashion no longer 
proceeds by sudden leaps. 
Before renouncing a single 
one of her established styles, 
she sketches the outlines of 
several others side by side 
with them, gives them a 
trial, and only abandons 
the known when the un- 
known has been proved to 
be possessed of substantial 
advantages over it. May 
the analogy which I have 
more than once pointed out 
as existing between fashion 
and politics be continued 
in this instance, and may 
France cling to the régime 
with which she is familiar 
until she is assured that one 
of the many which are pro- 
posed to her will be really 
more conducive to her hap- 
piness and prosperity! All 
will be well with her, pro- 
vided that she is in no more 
haste to change he 
ment than is F 
abandon her over- 
polonaises. 

For these two articles still 
last, are still made, and in 
all probability will disappear 
neither suddenly nor speed- 
ily, Other things are tried 
side by side with them, but 
neither is abandoned. We 
see dresses made, as I de- 
scribed in a recent let- 
ter, without an over-skirt, 
bat trimmed with flounces, 
which take the place of it as 
well as ofthe pouf. Demi- 
trained dresses are also 
made with the skirt open- 
ing over a petticoat of a 








ways be bound withthe 
for it. 

The color most iy yp 
new shade called Ruysi, 
dark blue-gray. Ajj og} 
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different color or shade. 
Even more popular than 
these are the dresses with 
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long deep pleats on the hips, 
and increasing in length to- 
ward the back, though these 
will not be seen much for 
two or three months to come. Fancy a dress 
plain in front, with very deep pleats on the hips, 
fastened at the top and bottom, the side plcat 
nearest the front being the shortest, the next a 
little longer, and so on until the middle of the 
back is reached, where is the longest pleat. 
Dresses are also ‘made without over-skirts, 
and with boiteuse trimming; that is, the left 


the écru breadths with écru or metal buttons. 
Cf course the waist, the sleeves, and the rest of 
the dress are trimmed with a mixture of maroon 
and écru to hermonize with the tablier. The 
side breadths of the dress are often pleated per- 
pendicularly, or else trimmed, or rather covered, 
with narrow flounces, while the back breadth is 
arranged in a pouf. 





| color, or rather absence of color. In a word, 
| almost all of these new linens and percales copy 
| the so-called Oxford linens that were used last 
| year and the year before for gentlemen’s country 
| and hunting shirts. Of course they will be em- 
| bellished with embroidery, enriched by a thou- 
| sand ingenious trimmings, and adorned with ex- 
| quisitely carved jyory or mother-of-pearl buttons, 
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REHEARSING 


which will take the place of outside wraps, as | and violets whichf 


such would be manifestly unnecessary with a 
loose-fronted garment. 

Another thing certain is that all skirts, with- 
| Out exception, will be of plain colors, and that 
| figured fabrics will be especially reserved for the 
| over-skirt, waist, and wrapping, all of which will 





| a thick mist. 
It is said, and I 
sible, that within # 
| see a decided revol 
| few manufacturers 
paring large shape 


| be made of the same stuff, and worn over a plain | turning up the bac 








his summer is the | 


ines, greens, pinks, | the masses of hair piled on the top of the head 
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e ground of the 
the skirt will al- 
plain color used 


with which they are provided ; then the sides will | and that the absence of bonnets will bring back 
be rolled; and finally, the front will be turned | in its train the huge bonnets of our grandmoth- 
up, so as to disguise this really large bonnet as ers. We also see this spring, still in the guise of 
a small one. At present the bonnets worn at} bonnets, peasants’ caps, that 1s, a soft crown of 
the races are such only in name. First the cape | crépe de Chine or faille, gathered, and surround- 
was suppressed, then the front, and now we have ed by a large ruche ora thick wreath of flowers. 
actually abolished the crown to make way for | ‘This is a)\; and it is all that is needed to adorn 
the scaffolding of hair on the top of the head. 


) that is, a rather 
are still ideally | 
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mdniére, more or less richly adorned, and often 
embroidered with jet. Black or even white jet 
is still the rage, and is used to entirely cover the 
designs of black and white laces, lace dresses, 
fichus, mantelets, etc., forming so many glitter- 
ing cuirasses, which all our ladies delight to 
wear. 

Many cotton fabrics are in preparation for the 
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purpose, had been cut up into over-skirts. It 
is well to distrust this fashion of bright-colored 
embroideries. We may be sure that the cun- 
ning Parisian ladies have introduced it not to 
wear it themselves, but to impose it on fereign- 
ers, and make it serve as a walking passport, 
which by its strangeness will distinguish the 
strangers who wear it. We caution our Amer- 
ican friends, therefore, if 
there is need of caution, not 
to fall into this cunningly 
laid snare. 
EMMELINE RayMOND. 














A CHINESE DINNER. 

NVITED to a grand Chi- 

nese dinner, the hour 
named was 11 a.m., and 
the focale a boat. Having 
heard much of the obnox- 
ious stuff I should have to 
eat, and been duly caution- 
ed that I should be ill for 
at least a week afterward, 
I intimated to a medical 
friend that I was about to 
**dine @ la Chinoise,” and 
should probably require his 
services that evening. He 
gave me the prescription, 
** Take a very little of each 
dish, and take a-very long 
time about it.” Of the lat- 
ter I had no choice, for we 
began at eleven, and did not 
conclude until half past five. 
I felt a little squeamish, but 
was not actually sick, and 
the doctor said I had the di- 
gestion of a horse. 

To enumerate the dishes 
we ate and the prices paid 
for them would seem fabu- 
lous. We commenced with 
tea, and finished with soup. 
Some of the intermediate 
dishes were shark’s fin; 
birds’ nests brought from 
Borneo (costing nearly a 
guinea a mouthful) ; fricas- 
see of poodle, a little dog 
rather like a pig, except for 
its head; the fish of the 
kouk shell, an elastic sub- 
stance like paxwax or India 
rubber, which you might 
masticate, but could not pos- 
sibly mash; peacock’s liv- 
er, very fine and recherché ; 
putrid eggs, nevertheless 
very good ; rice, of course; 
salted shrimps; baked al- 
monds; cabbage in a varie- 
ty of forms; green ginger; 
stewed fungi; fresh fish of 
a dozen kinds; onions ad 
libitum; salt duck cured 
like ham; and pig in every 
form, roast, boiled, fried ; 
Fouchow ham, which seem- 
ed to me equal to Wiltshire. 
In fact, the Chinese excel 
in pork, but Europeans will 
rarely touch it, under the 
superstition that the pigs are 
fed on babies. Of course a 
pig will eat a baby if it finds 
one, as it will devour a rat- 
tlesnake, but that does not 
prevent us eating American 
bacon, where the pigs run 
wild in the wood, and feed 
from choice upon any ver- 
min they can find. When 
in the Southern States I 
got two magnificent rattle- 
snakes, and my pigs ate 
them both. That did not 
prevent the pigs being eaten 
in their turn; and I think 
I would as soon eat trans- 
mutation of baby flesh as 
of rattlesnake, especially the 
rattle. But I believe the 























whole to be a libel. The 
Chinese are most particular 
about their swine, and keep 





them penned up in the ut- 
most cleanliness and com- 








fort, rivaling the Dutch in 
their scrubbing and wash- 
ing. They grow whole 

of taro and herbs for ir 
pigs, and I do not believe 
that one porker in a million 
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ever tastes a baby. About 
two o'clock we rose from 
table, walked about, looked 
out of window. Large brass 
bowls were brought, filled 
with hot water, and towels, 
Each one proceeded to per- 
form ablutions, the Chinese 
washing their heads; after 


















HE OPERA, 


ere seen through | and crowned by a high shell comb, just as the | 


It is said that, besides the different styles of | heated term. 


top of a carriage is let down for driving in the | dresses that I have mentioned within the last six | These will be embroidered with white or écru 


it at all impos- | first fine weather. 
months we shall | head-dresses are composed only of a thick wreath | this season, that is, with the waist and skirt cut 
ets. Already a| of flowers and a Spanish veil of black lace or | in one piece. These dresses will be made with 
re secretly pre- | blonde. I can not believe that this fashion will a train for the house, and to clear the ground 
ed to begin by | become general, but imagine, on the contrary, | for the street. In both cases they will be looped 


pal the real cape | that this excess will be followed by a reaction, | over a petticoat to match by the aid of an au- 


In short, these bonnets or | weeks, princesse dresses will he much in vogue | cotton. 


Alas! they will also be embroidered 
with wool or silk of all colors, in bouquets and 
wreaths of roses, poppies, corn-flowers, etc. This 
is in frightful taste. People will look as if they 
were dressed in old tapestry covers, which, be- 
ing too much worn out to serve their original 


Feru is still the favorite color. | 


which refreshing operation 
we resumed our seats, and 
recommenced with another 
description of tea. Seven 
different sorts of samshoo 
we partook of, made from rice, from pease, from 
mangoes, cocoa-nut, all fermented liquors; and 
the mystery remained—that I was not inebri- 
ated. Perhaps it was following the doctor's 
advice, the length of time which elapsed, and 
the small quantities. The samshoo was drunk 
warm in tiny cups during the course of the din- 
ner, The whole was cooked without salt, and 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[May 9, 1874. 








tasted very insipid tome. The birds’ nests seem- | gaining this immense sum by making Mr. Har- 


ed like glue or isinglass, but the cockscombs were 
palatable. ‘I'he dug meat was like very delicate 
gizzard well stewed—a short close fibre, and very 
tender. The dish which I fancied the most turn- 
ed out to be rat; for upon taking a second help- 
ing after the first taste I got the head, and I cer- 
tainly felt rather sick upon this discovery. But I 
consoled myself by the remembrance that in Cal- 
ifornia we used often to eat ground-squirrels, 
which are first cousins to the flat-tailed rats ; 
and travelers who would know the world must 
go in boldly for manners and customs. We 
had tortoise and frogs; a curry of the latter 
was superior to chicken. We had fowls’ hearts 
and brains of some bird—snipe, I think. We 
had chowchow of mangoes, rambustan preserved, 
salted cucumber, sweet-potatoes, yams, taro, all 
sorts of sweets made from rice, sugar, and cocoa- 
nut. Every dish was separate. And the soup 
which terminated the repast was surely boiled 
tripe or some interior arrangement, and I wished 
I had halted a little time ago. ‘The whole was 
eaten with chop-sticks, or a spoon like a small 
spade or shovel. ‘The sticks are made into a 
kind of fork by being held crosswise between the 
fingers. 

I was the only lady—for it is not the usage for 
the sexes to meet together in society—I dined 
with the ladies, and was crammed in the same 
way, but with a larger admixture of fruits, sweets, 
and tea. Rice is the substitute for bread, and 
poultry and pork for mutton and beef, though 
occasionally there is mutton and goat; beef very 
rarely, except for Europeans. 





DOLLY’S LULLABY. 
A NURSERY RHYME. 


Hvusu-a-sy, Baby! Your baby, Mamma, 
No one but Pussy may come where you are; 
Soft-footed Pussy alone may pass by, 

For, if he wakens, your baby will cry. 


Hush-a-by, Dolly! J/y baby are you, 
Yellow-haired Dolly with eyes of bright blue; 
Though I say “ Hush !” because Mother does so, 
You would not cry like her baby, I know! 


Hush-a-by, Baby! Mamma walks about, 
Sings to you softly, or rocks you without ; 
If you slept sounder, then I might walk too, 
Sing to my dolly, and rock her like you. 


Hush-a-by, Dolly! sleep sweetly, my pet! 
Dear Mamma made you: this fine bassinet ; 
Muslin and dimity, ribbon and lace— 
When had a baby a cozier place? 


Hush-a-by, Baby! the baby who cries. 

Why, dear Mamma, don’t you shut Baby’s eyes? 
Pull down his wire, as I do, you see, 

Lay him by Dolly, and come out with me. 


Hush-a-by, Dolly! Mamma will not speak ; 
You, my dear baby, would sleep for a week. 
Poor Mamma’s baby allows her no rest ; 
Hush-a-by, Dolly, of babies the best! 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From our Own CorREsPONDENT. ] 


The Value of an Introduction.—Flowers of Speech 
from the Nursery.—The Peerage. 

* 4 GOOD introduction” into polite circles is, 
I believe, a thing very much desiderated 

by persons who are not already in them; but the 
social value of this advantage is, it seems, very 
small in. comparison with what it is worth in 
commerce. Mr. Albert Grant, the baron, the 
donor of Leicester Square, the member for Kid- 
derminster—he is said, by-the-bye, to have bought 
all the ** Kidderminsters” in that carpet-making 
town to propitiate the electors, and then to have 
made a handsome profit out of them by the 
scarcity thus occasioned in that commodity—has 
just exemplified for us how very valuable an 
introduction may be. He paid £1750 for the 
privilege of being introduced to one Mr. Harting- 
ton, a fellow-countryman of yours—$8750 for 
the honor of the acquaintance of an American 
citizen! Surely this should be a subject for na- 
tional self-congratulation. Of course you will im- 
agine that there was a quid pro quo, that Mr. H. 
was a person of such charming manners that 
money was no object if you could but secure his 
society, that he was a poet ‘“‘whom to know 
was a polite education” (of which the baron is 
said to stand somewhat in need), or that his wit 
was of such exceeding brilliancy that the aris- 
tocracy must needs be attracted by it to the bar- 
on’s table in spite of themselves and of all the 
sad tales about the baron; or perhaps you will 
think he was an honest man, and that the ex- 
ceeding rarity of such a character in the eves of 
this monarch of scrip and share made him put 
a fancy price upon the article. This last alter- 
native may have been the true explanation of 
the matter—for any thing is possible—only, in 
that case, why should the Court of Chancery 
(before whom all this has come out) have stig- 
matized Mr. Hartington as ‘‘an adventurer?” 
No; the introduction was so valuable because 
Mr. H. had the Mineral Hill Silver Mine (Cali- 
fornia) in his pocket, and this property he sold to 
our baron for £230,000. A great sum, you will 
say ; yet this astute financier disposed of it in six 
weeks for £480,000 (thus making a profit of a 
uarter of a million pounds, though, it is true, 
only £10,000 of it was in gold) to a company 
formed for the purpose of taking it over. This 
is the story told before the Court of Chancery, 
and doubtless bolstered up by statements upon 
oath. On the other hand, we have the word of 
Mr. Grant himself, a baron of the (Italian) em- 
pire, and a knight of thé Order of the Saviour 
(Portuguese), donor of Leicester Square, and 
member for Kidderminster, that, so far from 





tington’s acquaintance, he lost £20,000 by the 
transaction. But what he does not deny, and 
which is, I venture to think, the prettiest part 
of the whole affair,,is that he did give £1750 
for the introduction. I am very much ‘‘ sought 
after” myself, I do assure you, in literary and 
fashionable circles, but any thing like that sum, 
or even the half of it, was never yet given for 
the honor of my acquaintance: and yet I have 
quite as much silver in my pocket as there ap- 
pears to have been in that California mine. 

The Czar of all the Russias is about to pay us 
a visit, unless certain late disclosures (state pa- 
pers, in which our agreeable Granville, always 
inclined to put his confidence in princes, is 
obliged to make it apparent that the practice of 
lying in high places did not expire with the la- 
mented martyr Charles the First) respecting the 
Khivan correspondence should rob us of that 
honor; and where we are to put him no one 
knows. Of course there is Buckingham Palace, 
which has been thoroughly renovated and /umi- 
gated since the Shah of Persia and his (miscalled) 
suite made the house abominable. But it is a 
very small place for so very great a man. It 
has been suggested that he should be informed 
that, small as it is, the ground on which it is 
built could be sold to-morrow (as undoubtedly it 
could) for more money than all his palaces would 
fetch as they stand, with their gilded furniture 
and malachite fixtures complete; but perhaps 
this would not be good taste, and might afford 
no satisfaction. A very much handsomer man- 
sion than Buckingham Palace is the new dwell- 
ing which Baron Grant is building for himself 
in Kensington. Why should he not ask the 
Czar to stay with Aim? The acquaintance 
might not seem so valuable commercially as that 
of Mr. Hartington, but it might prove better in 
the end, while the social ‘status conferred by 
such a guest would be enormous. The Marquis 
of Lorne, for example, might in that case be in- 
duced to accept an invitation to dinner ; and let 
me tell you, that though it is the custom to call 
the marquis a nobody, he will in the next gen- 
eration be an important personage. I don’t 
mean by becoming Duke of Argyle (no one who 
is not a resident at Inverary thinks much of 
that); but he will be brother-in-law, or brother- 
in-law by courtesy, to the following personages, 
whom I place in the ascending scale of their dig- 
nities—the King of Greece, the King of Den- 
mark, the Emperor of Germany, the Emperor 
of Russia, and the King of England. What 
gentleman can you call to mind (out of a fairy 
tale) who had five kings for his brothers-in-law ? 
I think the above calculations will be interesting 
to some persons in even a republican country. 

The next two little anecdotes are culled from 
the nursery of a very eminent individual indeed, 
to which I possess the entrée. Should I reveal 
his name, envious people would say I am only 
‘*a follower” of one of his nurse-maids, so I will 
merely narrate the facts. Baba, a child of ten- 
derest years, has just been taught the Lord’s 
Prayer, which to hear him lisp in his bed-gown 
is to make one think of Him who bade little 
children to come to Him, and become devout 
one’s self. ‘*'l'hy will be done” he has repeated 
for six nights in succession beside his little cot. 
At last he falters; a mistaken sense of justice, 
common, alas! to mortals, incites him to re- 
bellion. ‘‘ No,” says he, “not Thy will be done 
to-night; it is Baba’s choose this time.” I know 
no story of a child more true to nature than this. 

Again, Baba has a brother, just six years old, 
who is a siudent in Bible history. His mamma 
is ill, though, I am glad to say, not very ill—only 
just enough so to make us all anxious about her. 
‘* Alfy,” says she, with that gentle mournfulness 
which is the characteristic of some diseases, 
** would you be very sorry if I were to die ?” 

**Die, mamma?” The idea is difficult for the 
poor child to grasp. ‘‘ 1 hope you will never die.” 

‘* Nay, my dear, but it is foolish to hope that. 
I must certainly die some day.” 

‘*T hope not,” answers he, confidently. ‘I 
hope you will be taken up to heaven in a chariot 
of fire.” 

Sir Garnet Wolseley, who has certainly shown 
himself a general of the first class, though his 
army has been but small, is only, I hear, to be 
created a baronet, though with an income of 
$7500 a year for two lives, It would therefore 
seem that our House of Peers, already closed to 
all men of eminence upon the ground of merit, 
save lawyers and soldiers, is to be still more nar- 
rowed. Indeed, the last dozen peerages have 
been given away to mere nobodies, who have 
had nothing but wealth or Parliamentary influ- 
ence to recommend them. To have contested a 
large constituency upon the ministerial side is a 
higher claim to advancement, it appears, than 
any public service either at home or abroad, 

R. Kemstxz, of London. 








COURT-YARDS. 


E are often surprised when passing through 

villages and small towns in the country at 
the abortive attempts at decoration made in lay- 
ing out the court-yards in front of the dwellings, 
due mainly to lack of taste and a want of appre- 
ciation of what constitutes fitness of things. 

As generally seen, a straight walk is laid out 
from the street directly up to the front-door, the 
walk being flanked by a grass-plat on each side, 
too often left unmown all the season, with a few 
shrubs, or perhaps two or three trees, struggling 
for existence in the long grass. Sometimes an 
advance is made on this, and a border for plants 
is made on each side of the walk, with a circular 
bed for shrubs in each of the grass-plats. The 
straight walk is well enough, but the grass-plats 
are out of place where so much broad expanse of 

land is to be seen in the country immedi- 
ately surrounding, making the small plats look 





mean and insignificant. Instead of grass-plats, 
the ground should be laid out entirely for plants 
—in other words, should be made a flower gar- 
den. 

By making a proper selection of plants the court- 
yard can be made bright, cheerful, and beautiful 
all the season from the middle of March, com- 
mencing with crocuses, until November, closing 
with dahlias and chrysanthemums. any 
shrubs are wanted, the sorts selected should be 
of rare and choice species or varieties, and not 
of tall or very rampant growth. Roses, rhodo- 
dendrons, azaleas, tree-peonies, the dwarfer- 
growing magnolias, and shrubs of similar char- 
acter are the most suitable. 

The main walk should be six to eight feet 
wide, and the secondary walks thirty inches or 
three feet wide. The edging may be box, if it is 
carefully trimmed every spring, and not allowed 
to become overgrown ; but in such situations we 
prefer nicely laid stone curbing, or if that can 
not be had, brick set on edge, and projecting 
two or three inches above the level of the walks. 
The beds should be perfectly level, and on no 
account be rounded up in the centre, as it is in 
bad taste, making a series of hummocks, and is 
also injurious to the plants, as it sheds the water 
off, and so deprives them of the necessary moist- 
ure. 

In laying out the walks and beds curved lines 
in such situations should be avoided, as on such 
a small scale they look puerile, and seldom har- 
monize with the architecture of the dwelling, 
which they ought to do when brought into such 
close proximity or immediate contact with it. 
Strictly geometrical figures are therefore more 
suitable and in better taste, especially when the 
dwelling is in the English cottage style now so 
common. 

We append four examples of such plans to 


























give an idea of what we consider the proper 
mode of laying out such court-yards. ‘They are 
so simple as not to require any extended ex- 
planation. In Figs. 2 and 3 the small round 
circles indicate positions for small vases, or rus- 
tic flower-stands, or single specimen plants like 
large oleanders, orange-trees, lagerstroemias, or 
similar plants. In Fig. I the central circular bed 
is intended for a large vase standing in the mid- 
dle of a bed of very dwarf-growing plants, such 
as Phlox drummondii or portulacas. In Figs. 2 
and 4 the central bed may or may not have a 
vase, according to the taste or inclination of the 
owner, 





THE WHITE CROSS KNIGHTS. 


CCORDING to probabilities, orders were 

unknown until the eleventh century. From 
that date began the strange romance of the Hos- 
pitalers of St. John, the half-intoxicating, half- 
saddening tale of the triumphs and the defeats, 
the wealth and misery, the pride and sorrow, of 
the soldiers of the White Cross, ending, after 
eight hundred years of fierce fight and wild ad- 
venture, in a ‘‘ decoration” of black moiré! 

When Monstaser Billah was caliph of Egypt 
and Palestine, certain charitable merchants of 
Amalfi obtained from him permission to estab- 
lish a refuge in Jerusalem for the use of Latin 
pilgrims. So these worthy Christians built two 
hospitals at their own cost in 1048, placed them 
under the invocation of St. John the Almoner, 
and handed them over to Benedictine monks, 
who undertook to tend the sick and to feed the 
poor. If we may judge by the results, they must 
have done much good, for thankful visitors gave 
gifts and aid to the young establishment, and it 
had become prosperous and solid when, in 1099, 
the crusaders took the Holy City. Then down 
rained generous endowments for the faithful hos- 
pital.. Godfrey de Bouillon gave to it the do- 
main of Montboise, in Brabant, and his follow- 
ers imitated him so energetically that in a few 
years it became possessed of manors’ rights and 
privileges in nearly all the countries of Europe. 
People were in those days particularly grateful ; 
they did what we don’t do now; for the rich of- 
fered not only lands and money, but personal 
service too, and many a hard-hitting crusader 
became a nurse inside the walls of the Hospital 
of St. John. Then Gérard, the rector, bethought 
himself that, having much money and many men, 
he ought to constitute his community into a reg- 
ular religious order, bound by the three vows, 
At the head of his new monks he received from 
the Patriarch of Jerusalem a black gown, with 
an eight-pointed white linen cross on the left 
breast, and in 1113 the Pope approved the or- 
ganization of the fraternity by a special bull. 
Gérard died in 1118, and was succeeded by Rai- 
mond du Puy, a gentleman of Dauphiné, who, 
badly wounded at the taking of Jerusalem, had 
been so well cared for in the Hospital of St. John 
that he had stopped there out of gratitude. On 
the whole, however, he appears to have preferred 
soldiering to doctoring, and to have had no diffi- 
culty in persuading his fellow-monks that they 
had better take up the sword again; so a fourth 
vow was added to poverty, chastity, and obedi- 
ence, and ‘‘ defense by arms of the Holy Faith” 
became an additional duty of the Hospitalers. 
Warriors of this sort of stuff, ‘‘ faith inside and 
iron outside,” as St. Bernard put it, were likely 
to be useful; so King Baldwin eagerly accepted 
their proffered swords, the Pope gave them a 
constitution, and such was the origin of ‘‘ or- 
ders.” 

A curious legend is told concerning this or- 
der. Saladin having penetrated into the Holy 
City, in the disguise of a Syrian peasant, in 
order to examine the inside of the defenses 
which his army was attacking from without, 
coolly went to lodge at the Hospital of St. John. 
There, in order to test the knightly charity- of 
which he had heard so much, he pretended to be 
very ill, and to be unable to eat at all. Final- 
ly, however, yielding to the solicitations of his 
nurses, who urged him to mention any sort of 
food that could excite his weakened appetite, he 
murmured, with an exhausted voice, ‘* Yes, there 
is one thing that would please my fevered tongue; 
give me a fried steak off the Grand Master's 
charger.” The animal was immediately ordered 
to be slaughtered, but Saladin, who had satisfied 
his curiosity, and who was not the man to cut up 
a good horse for nothing, then said that he had 
changed his mind, and that he would content 
himself with a chicken. 

From Jerusalem the knights withdrew to Mar- 
gat, abandoning the hospital forever, and in 1191 
removed again to St. Jean d’Acre. It was from 
about this time that dated the beginning of their 
quarrels with the Templars (who had been estab- 
lished in 1118). The Red Cross warriors, though 
they were rich themselves, grew jealous of the 
19,000 manors which the Order of St. John then 
possessed in Europe; the two communities soon 
got to blows; and it was not till the Pope had 
been appealed to, and had declared both wrong, 
that they left off killing one another. But as 
soon as this first difficulty was sinothered, another 
one broke out with the Teutonic Order (which 
dated from 1190). Fighting with various pagans 
went on, however, all the time, till, in 1242, the 
Korasmins came down from the Caspian steppes, 
routed the Christian armies at the battle of Gaza, 
and left only sixteen Hospitalers alive to seek 
shelter within the walls of Acre. They next 
went to Cyprus, where they became rich and 
prosperous, and at the same time lax in disci- 
pline. They captured Rhodes from the Turks, 
and made it the home of the order, in 1309. 
For two centuries they freed the waters of the 
Levant from the depredations of the infidels, but 
in 1522 were driven out of Rhodes by Solyman 
the Turk. 

After hovering about the coast of Sicily for 
eight years, the homeless knights obtained 9 
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grant of Malta from Charles V., and proceeded 
to re-establish there the independent sovereignty 
which the order had acquired at Rhodes two 
centuries before. Here they flourished for a 
time under the leadership of La Valette, but on 
his death the decadence of the order began, and 
continued until, in 1798, Bonaparte, on his way 
to Egypt, stopped for a few days at Malta, took 
it, and drove out the order. Jean de Tommasi 
was the seventy-first and last chieftain of the Hos- 
pitalers. He had no home, and he died in Sic- 
ily in 1805. Then all sorts of wild schemes 
were suggested in order to restore the independ- 
ence of the order; but they failed, and it was 
transferred quietly to Rome, where it: still con- 
tinues to describe itself as the Sovereign Order 
of the Hospitalers of St. John of Jerusalem, and 
to grant its decorations not only to well-born gen- 
tlemen, but to well-born ladies too. Some En- 
glish Protestants started an ‘‘ English language” 
for their own account in 1831; but the Roman 
managers of the relics of the real order scoff at 
this usurpation, which reminds one of little chil- 
dren playing at king and queen. During the 
Franco-German war two white crosses, duly be- 
stowed by Rome, were to be seen in the Prussian 
ambulances on the breasts of two well-known 
English Catholics ; and that was the last public 
appearance of the famous badge of Jerusalem, 
Rhodes, and Malta. 

So ends this splendid story: it began in one 
hospital ; it fitly finishes, for the moment, in 
another, 

If all orders were like this one, if other knight- 
hoods had such a past as this behind them, even 
if modern chivalry could point to any moral or 
charitable use in its extensive applications, we 
might then regard present institutions with re- 
spect, and own that they serve another cause than 
vanity. But alas! the grand legend of the eight- 
pointed cross is the only one of its sort; there is 
no other like it; it is the type of orders, the 
starting-point of stars; but it has been a pro- 
genitor without descendants, a model without 
copies, a germ without reproduction. So, find- 
ing that no one has imitated it, that it stands 
alone in its traditions and its duties, it has si- 
lently permitted both to drop, and has assumed 
the usual nineteenth-century form of an ordinary 
** decoration.” 

After such a tale as this, it would be idle to 
narrate in detail the pale doings of the other re- 
ligious orders, for all their adventures were but 
imitation. Still, a list of the imitators may as 
well be given, in order to show the spread of the 
new idea of associated knighthood which the 
Crusades provoked. The catalogue is a short 
one; but, despite its brevity, it contains two to- 
tally distinct elements—the orders formed in the 
Holy Land, and those which were simultane- 
ously established in Spain and Portugal. There 
were four of each: the Hospitalers, or White 
Cross Knights; the Templars, or Red Cross 
Knights; the Teutonic Knights, or Black Cross 
Knights ; and the Lazarists, or Green Cross 
Knights, in Palestine; and the brotherhoods of 
Calatrava, Santiago, Alcantara, and Avis, in the 
Peninsula. Of these orders the Spanish ones 
alone remain. 
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CHAPTER IV.—(Continued.) 


** A wew friend!” echoed a voice by the door. 
They turned and saw Dr. Ollivant-standing there 
with a serious, attentive face. He came slowly 
into the room, like a man who was half worn out 
by the day’s work, and shook hands with his 
visitors—Flora first, with a brief but keen scru- 
tiny of the eager, blushing face, and then with 
her father. 

** And where may you have picked up your 
new friend, Chamney ?” he asked, dropping into 
his favorite chair, while Flora, at Mrs. Ollivant’s 
entreaty, took off a coquettish little hat and a 
seal-skin jacket. 

** Where did I pick him up? You may well 
say that. It was a regular case of picking up. 
I think I told you the other night that I am in- 
terested in shipping: only to the extent of a few 
loose thousands, but still interested.” And then 
he went on to tell his story, at which Dr. Olli- 
vant looked unutterably grave, as if listening to 
the confession of a felony, and speculating how 
he could assist his friend to escape penal servi- 
tude. 

Flora watched him with the deepest mortifica- 
tion. - He did not show one ray of enthusiasm; 
he did not attempt to congratulate them upon 
the acquisition of this treasure, a young painter 
with a charming tenor voice and the most good- 
natured readiness to instruct her in tle art of 
correct drawing. 

“*If you ask my. candid opinion, Chamney,” 
said the doctor at last, with that brooding face 
of his still turned to the fire, and not to his 
friend, ‘‘my opinion is that you have done a 
very foolish thing.” 

Eh ?” 

‘* A most inconsiderate thing. You admit a 
young man to a position of intimacy. You open 
your doors to him, and make him, as it were, a 
member of your own family, simply upon the 
strength of his having had a particular man for 
his uncle, without a single inquiry as to his char- 
acter, or the remotest knowledge of his ante- 
cedents. What is this Mr.—Leyburne, I think 
you said—the better for being the nephew of a 
certain John Ferguson, a man who drank him- 
self to death in the wilds of Australia?” 

**I owe John Ferguson every penny I pos- 
sess,” muttered Chamney. 





‘* Perhaps. And I dare say he owed it to you 
that he didn’t lose or squander every penny he 
possessed. At any rate I can not admit that 
this Leyburne has any lien on your gratitude. 
And if you take my advice, having let a scamp 
into your house in an evil hour, you will take the 
earliest opportunity of kicking him out of it. Of 
course I mean in a metaphorical sense.” 

**T should hope so,” said Flora, half erying. 
She had hardly ever felt so disappointed. It 
seemed so hard to find such a want of sympathy 
and friendliness in their oldest friend. ‘* Mr. 
Leyburne is not at all the kind of young man to 
submit to be kicked, even by papa. And as for 
his being a scamp, it is very cruel and unjust of 
you to say such a thing, Dr. Ollivant, about.a 
person you don’t know. I’m sure if you were to 
see his studio you'd think very differently : every 
thing so neat and orderly and, if one may say 
so, gentleman-like; and casts in the most difficult 
attitudes beautifully copied in chalk. He show- 
ed us the copies, didn’t he, papa?” 

Mr. Chamney nodded. He had taken his lect- 
ure meekly enough. Had not little Olliyant 
been accustomed to lecture him two-and-twenty 
years ago upon the subject of his inaptitude for 
the study of Virgil, and his sluggishness of in- 
tellect with regard to hyperbolas and parabo- 
las? 

Dr. Ollivant looked at Flora with a curiously 
contemplative gaze, half scornful, as of a foolish 
child, half interested, as in a rather amusing 
young woman. 

** Very well, let it be so,” he said. ‘* We will 
suppose the young man to be perfection.” 

‘* He sings beautifully,” murmured Flora, 

‘We will admit him to be an acquisition. 
Don’t be alarmed, mother; Miss Chamney and I 
are not going to quarrel. You'll sing my moth- 
er some of those old ballads by-and-by, won't 
you, Miss Chamney ?” 

‘*Call me Flora, please,” she said, pacified by 
his half apology. “ No one calls me Miss Cham- 
ney. 

** Not even Mr. Leyburne ?” 

**Oh yes, he, of course. But he is a young 
man, 

‘*That makes a difference, I suppose. Then 
I shall call you Flora; or, if you are angry with 
me, as you were just now, perhaps I may call 
you Baby, like papa. 

** No, ‘please, I can’t allow that ; 
papa must call me a foolish name.’ 

‘The doctor's factotum now pea with the 
tea-tray, and at the doctor’s bidding lighted more 

candles on the old-fashioned cabinet piano. Mrs. 
Ollivant made tea with the presentation urn and 
tea-pot that testified to her husband’s skill in re- 
storing health to the sickly inhabitants of Long 
Sutton—made tea in the homely old English 
fashion, and was gratified when told her tea was 
good. 

After tea Flora consented to sing, but not 
quite with her usual willingness. She had not 
forgotten the doctor’s unkindness about her paint- 
er—her painter—the first genius she had ever 
known, the first human creature she had ever 
heard talk familiarly of Titian and Rubens and 
Reynolds, as if he had painted side by side with 
them. Nor did the doctor's grave dark eyes, 
fixed on her so often with a calm scrutiny, in- 
spire such confidence as on his visit to Fitzroy 
Square. Then she had liked him and trust- 
ed him, and been ready to open her guileless 
heart to him as her father’s friend. ‘To-night 
she looked at him with a new feeling, almost akin 
to horror, thinking that if God took away her 
father this man only would stand between her 
and the desolate. outer world. ‘This man would 
be her legal defender: perhaps her tyrant. 

She had the vaguest notions of a guardian’s 
power, what he could or could not do. Bat it 
seemed to her that his power must be very great. 
He was, as it were, a father by law, and would 
have all a father’s authority, with none of a fa- 
ther’s love. 

And then that bare suggestion that her father 
might die, that an awful severance might end 
their happy union, had come upon her spirit like 
a sudden blast from the frozen north. She was 
half heart-broken as she sat down to sing her lit- 
tle collection of old ballads, and the voice with 
which she began the ‘‘ Land of the Leal” was 
even more plaintive than its wont. 

Oh, that she too might feel herself drifting gen- 
tly away to that better land, so that when her fa- 
ther’s time came there might be no parting! that 
she, who loved him so dearly, might never be left 
in the barren world without him! 

Mrs. Ollivant praised her voice, but wondered 
she should choose such sorrowful songs—she had 
sung her saddest that night. She was very quiet 
all the evening, sitting by the fireside listening 
to her father and the doctor. Mrs. Ollivant’s 
little attempts to draw her out failed altogether. 
She had a new sense of unhappiness since that 
brief conversation with her father, and felt as if 
she could never be joyous again. 

Mark Chamney talked about Australia, his 
favorite topic, and Dr. Ollivant listened with his 
quietly attentive manner, saying little more than 
was necessary to keep his friend in full swing. 
Later he asked some questions about Mr. Cham- 
ney’s plans for the future. 

‘** You don’t mean to waste all your life in that 
old house you have taken, I suppose?” he said. 
**Tt’s very well for a professional man like me 
to live mewed up in a London house all the year 
round; but I’ve always considered that a man 
is only half alive who lives always in the same 
place. You'll travel, I suppose, when the winter 
is over, and show your daughter something of 
the world—something more than she could find 
out from her maps and geographies at school ?” 

**f should like it well enough,” answered the 
other, thoughtfully ; ‘‘ only you know I'ma kind 
of patient of yours. Do you think I’m strong 
enough for that sort of work ?” 

Flora watched the doctor's face breathlessly at 
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this point. But that calm visage told her noth- 
ing, or only that Cuthbert Ollivant was by na- 
ture serious and thoughtful, not a man to speak 
lightly or be lightly moved from any purpose of 
his own. 

**Not to Mont Blanc or the Jungfrau, per- 
haps,” he said, with his quiet smile—that re- 
assuring smile which had so often given birth to 
vain hopes in the breasts of those that beheld it. 
But then hope is the best medicine for a pa- 
tient, the most potent stimulus for a nurse; and 
a doctor who was not hopeful would rarely cure. 
**You're not strong enough to go to work in 
the same wild way you would have done twenty 
years ago,” he went on; ‘* but I believe change 
of scene and easy-going traveling—traveling is 
made uncommonly easy nowadays — would do 
you a world of good, as well as afford pleasure 
to Miss Chamney” (he could not quite bring 
himself to call her by her pretty Christian name 
yet awhile), ‘‘who must inevitably suffer if you 
keep her shut up in Fitzroy Square much lon- 

.” 

“But I am not shut up,” the girl answered, 
eagerly: ‘‘we go for nice walks—don’t we, 
papa ?—in the other squares, and sometimes in 
Regent’s Park. I am quite happy in London. 
But do you really think traveling would do papa 
good, Dr. Ollivant ?” 

**T do, most decidedly.” 

** Tf so, let us travel at once. 
start to-morrow.” 

**T should recommend waiting for fine weath- 
er.” 

*“Then we will wait for fine weather. We 
will do whatever is best for papa. But he is not 
ill, is he, Dr. Ollivant ?” 

“*Tll!” exclaimed Mark Chamney; ‘‘ why, 
what could put such a notion into this foolish 
Baby's head?” A timely reply, which saved Dr. 
Ollivant the embarrassment of being obliged to 
answer with one of his professional circumlocu- 
tions. He felt as if he could hardly endure to 
speak any thing less than the truth to this girl, 
even at the risk of breaking her heart. ‘* Will 
you dine with us to-morrow night, Ollivant, and 
see what kind of a fellow our new friend is ?” 
Mr. Chamney said, by-and-by, when Flora was 
putting on her hat. 

‘**Certainly. Miss Chamney’s enthusiasm has 
awakened my curiosity. I should like to behold 
this paragon. 

Mrs. Ollivant gave a little sarcastic laugh, like 
an echo of her son’s scornful tone. His opinions 
were her opinion. For him to dislike or disap- 
prove was enough for her. That slow, solitary 
life at Long Sutton had given her only this one 
creature to love and admire. From the hour of 
his birth she had worshiped him, had lived upon 
the thought of him during their severance, and 
existed only to please him now that they were 
reunited. He was her fetish. 

‘*Come now, Mrs. Ollivant,” said Mark, in his 
hearty way, unmindful of that ironical laugh ; 
‘* you'll come with your son, won't you? Flora, 
beg of Mrs. Ollivant to come.” 

But Flora could not forgive that disparaging 
laugh, and said nothing. Mrs. Ollivant excused 
herself on the ground of never going any where. 
Indeed, her son had never made for himself 
friends, at whose festive gatherings she might 
have been a guest. He had lived his own life, 
which was a solitary and sequestered life, and 
she had lived only for him. 

**My son will be with you,” she said, ‘and 
he will be able to form an opinion of your new 
acquaintance. He is an acute judge of charac- 
ter.” Her tone implied that the doctor was go- 
ing to sit upon Walter Leyburne in the combined 
character of judge and jury. 

‘* Papa,” said Flora, while they were going 
home in the cab, ‘‘I begin positively to dislike 
your Ollivants.” 

‘*No, Baby,” cried Mr. Chamney, alarmed ; 
**for God's sake don’t say that. Such worthy 
people! such straightforward, conscientious peo- 
ple !—and the only friends I have in the world.” 

‘* Except Mr. Leyburne, papa.” 

** My darling, we mustn’t count Mr. Leyburne. 
You're so impetuous, Flora; and 1 begin to feel 
I have done wrong in asking him to my house—” 

** Only since that horrid doctor has talked you 
into thinking so, papa.” 

“*My dearest child, you must not say such 
things. There isn’t a better fellow in the world 
than Ollivant.” 

‘* But, papa, it’s more than twenty years ago 
since you saw any thing of him: time enough 
for a man to develop into a murderer. He might 
be very well as a school-boy, but I’m sure he’s 
odious as a man.” 

**Flora, this is shamefal ! !” exclaimed Mr. 
Chamney, getting angry. ‘‘I insist upon your 
speaking with proper respect of Dr. Ollivant. I 
tell you again he is my only friend. A man 
who lives the lonely life I lived for twenty years 
has no chance of making many friendships, and 
I rely on his protection for you when I am gone. 
There, there, don’t cry. What a foolish girl you 
are! Iam only talking of future possibilities.” 

“*If it were possible that I could lose you and 
be thrown upon the mercy of that man, I think 
I should throw myself out of the cab this mo- 
ment,” said the undisciplined Flora, sobbing. 


T am ready to 





CHAPTER V. 
“Ts it thy will, = image should keep open 
My heavy eyelids to the w night ? 
Dost thou desire my slumbers should be broken, 
While shadows, like to thee, do mock my sight ?” 
Tue undisciplined Flora relented a little next 
day, when the doctor came to dinner and de- 
ported himself with a peculiar graciousness to- 
ward Walter Leyburne. There had been time 
for Cuthbert Ollivant to think in the interval; 
and he had suffered no little shame and self- 
scorn at the thought of his petty burst of tem- 
per with reference to the unknown painter, 





**If I am to be his daughter’s guardian some 
day—and God only knows how soon the day 
may come—lI have some right to interfere so far 
as to prevent that good-natured simpleton bring- 
ing dangerous people into his house: a painter, 
too, and a Bohemian no doubt. And that silly 
girl i is evidently in love with him already, But 
it was foolish of me to lose my temper about it.” 

Very foolish, no doubt ; and Cuthbert Ollivant 
was not a man prone to foolishness. He won- 
dered at his own impetuosity, and determined to 
make up for his folly by extra civility to the ob- 
noxious painter, by a calm and dispassionate con- 
sideration of the entire subject. 

** A good-looking young man, with sixty thou- 
sand poumiésbound to C hamney by the associa- 
tions of the past, and met with by the merest haz- 
ard in the city of London. It seems Ifke a story- 
book. And the natural conclusion of the story 
would be a marriage between the painter and 
Flora Chamney. 1 wonder whether it will end 
that way. I fancy that is what Chamney has in 
his head; and he wants me to approve.” 

He was walking up and down his consulting- 
room at the close of his day’s labor, meditating 
upon this subject, as he had meditated many 
times during his daily round. 

** After all, it would be the best thing that 
could happen for me. If she marries in her fa- 
ther’s lifetime, she will want no guardian except 
her husband. And what should I do with a 
pretty girl for my ward? It’s all very well to 
say my mother would take the care of her and 
the management of her off my hands. I should 
be responsible for her welfare allthe same. And 
if she took it into her head to marry a scamp 
then, it would be much worse than her marrying 
a scamp now.” 

A quiet contemplation of the subject in this 
light was calculated to make Dr. Ollivant well 
disposed toward Mr. Leyburne; yet he had no 
friendly feeling for that person as he walked from 
Wimpole Street to Fitzroy Square. It was a 
calm, clear evening, and even London in Novem- 
ber was not utterly odious. 

He found the subject of his thoughts standing 
by the drawing-room fire talking to Flora—talk- 
ing as if they had been first cousins, allied by a 
lifetime of recollections and associations. Wal- 
ter Leyburne’s frank, fair face was turned to him 
with a friendly smile in the lamp-light, as Mr. 
Chamney introduced the two men; and the doc- 
tor was compelled to confess to himself that the 
face was pleasant, and even handsome. But 
then, how many a scamp has a pleasant, hand- 
some face! It is almost an attribute of scamp- 
hood. A scamp with sixty thousand pounds, 
however, is a less common character. 

Perhaps something in the young man’s cor- 
dial, easy manner pleased Dr. Ollivant in spite 
of his prejudices; perhaps he had schooled him- 
self by an effort to seem friendly. In any case, 
he did make himself agreeable to Mr. Leyburne, 
and regained Flora’s good opinion. He saw the 
change in her, and divined its meaning. 

“To win her good-will I have only to be civil 
to this fellow,” he said to himself. ‘A poor 
compliment to me as an individual.” 

The little dinner was the gayest they had yet 
had in Fitzroy Square. Dr. Ollivant would not 
allow Mr. Leyburne to have the talk all to him- 
self. He talked of every subject that was start- 
ed, and talked well—with that tone of calm su- 
petiority which superior age and superior learn- 
ing impart—spoke of art even, showing himself 
master of all the critic’s technicalities. 

“*T did not know you cared about pictures,” 
said Flora, looking at him as if she beheld him 
suddenly in a new light, with some touch of won- 
der, too, as if he were not the kind of man she 
could have supposed capable of appreciating pic- 
tures, or music, or flowers, or any of the more 
delicate charms of life. 

‘* Yes,” he said, in his quiet way, ‘‘I do like 
—good pictures. There is about one in every 
year’s exhibition that I should care to possess.” 

‘* What a pity for all the other fellows!” said 
Walter, piqued by the conviction that the doctor 
would not like Ais pictures. 

‘*T didn’t see any pictures in Wimpole Street,” 
said Mr, Chamney. 

‘“*No; the Wimpole Street furniture is my 
mother’s, just as it came from Long Sutton— 
ugly, but familiar. It was hard enough to root 
her out of the Devonshire soil. I was obliged 
to bring away a little earth about the roots. In 
short, the old chairs and tables do well enough 
for me. I have not gone in for the refinements 
of life.” 

**Which means that you are a confirmed old 
bachelor, I suppose ?” said Chamney, with his 
good-natured laugh. 

**T suppose so. I believe it is an understood 
thing that a man who doesn’t marry before he’s 
thirty is a confirmed bachelor. And yet there 
are instances of passion after that age, or history 
lies strangely.” 

**Mark Antony, for example,” cried Walter, 
with a keen recollection of that useful personage 
to the art world, Cleopatra. 

The dinner was altogether agreeable. Dr. Ol- 
livant appeared in a new light—not the grave, 
quiet physician, with dark, contemplative eyes, 
and a leaning to silence, but a man of many 
words, words that had a color and sparkle about 
them, like finely cut gems—enthusiastic, eloquent 
even. And above all, he was gracious to Wal- 
ter Leyburne. Flora was subjugated; wonder- 
ed that there could be such a clever man in the 
world, as it were unknown and unappreciated ; 
for she reckoned it as nothing that a man should 
have secured a fair practice and a name iu wis 
profession at five-and-thirty. ‘There was a la- 
tent bitterness, a minor strain faintly audible in 
the doctor’s most brilliant talk; a vague sadness 
that touched the tender girl-nature. She was 
inclined to pity him a little, as a man who had 
grown old in the dismal drudgery of a learned 
profession, and lived a lonely, joyless life in a 
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house that had a dreary look despite its well- 
ordered comfort. 

She glanced from the doctor to Youth and 
Hope incarnate in the person of Walter Ley- 
burne; a creature all smiles and brightness, 
whose nature seemed brimming over with joy, 
like a glass of sparkling wine in which a thou- 
sand tiny bubbles come leaping up to the surface, 
as if they would say, ‘‘ We are the emblems of 
all earthborn joys: see how soon we vanish !” 

Yes, that contrast between the slave of sci- 
ence and the disciple of art touched her; so she 
spoke to the doctor in her kindest tones out of 
pure pity. 

The three gentlemen went up to the drawing- 
room with Flora directly after dinner, and she 
had Dr. Ollivant on her hands while she poured 
out the tea, Mr. Chamney and the painter hav- 








| 


ing planted themselves on the hearth-rug to fight | 


out a political battle. 
ical, wh. “erived his principles from Shelley and 


Mr. Leyburne was a Rad- | 


Leigh Hunt, and was somewhat astonished to | 


find his pet theories bear no better blossom than 
broken park palings and trades-unionism; Mr. 
Chamney was a Conservative, on the ground of 
having money in the Funds. 


‘*No man with an interest in the government | 


securities of his country has a right to be a Rad- 
ical,” he said. ‘‘'The man who has any thing 
to keep is bound to be a Conservative. I was a 
thorough-paced ‘ Rad’ when I worked my way 
out to Melbourne; but the day I began to save 
money was the day on which I went over to the 
opposition. Don’t talk to me of the Revolt of 
Islam. What I see around us, Sir, is the revolt 
of the tailors, the tinkers, the bakers, the candle- 
stick-makers—a revolt whose inevitable result is 
the impoverishment of the well-to-do classes.” 
While they were arguing this thesis Dr. Olli- 
vant was making his peace with Flora. A pleas- 
ant business it seemed to him, that business of 
reconciliation—and so new. ‘To sit by the lamp- 
lit table and watch the fair hands moving noise- 
lessly among the tea-cups, the sweet face bent a 


your paragon—not having seen him, remember, 
and being therefore unaffected by the magic of 
his numerous graces.” 

‘**'That sounds as if you were still sneering at 
him. But now you have seen him, I hope you 
think a little better of him.” 

**T think him a very agreeable young man, 
after the pattern of numerous other young men. 
But I am not even yet reconciled to his introduc- 
tion here—to the privileged position which he oc- 
cupies—while your father knows so little about 
him.” 

‘“We know that he is the nephew of papa’s 
old partner.” 

**T can not recognize that as a certificate of 
character. George Barnwell was a nephew. 
However, I will say no more, since you like him 
so much.” 

‘*T like him because he is so kind to me,” re- 
plied Flora, blushing a little, but still answering 
with her accustomed frankness. ‘‘ He is teaching 
me to draw correctly, and he sings—delightfully.” 

She would have used a stronger word—divine- 
ly—but checked herself, in fear of Dr. Ollivant’s 
ridicule. 

‘* What! he sings, does he? It seems he has 
all the gifts.” ‘This was said with a regretful 
sigh, that moved Flora again to pity. 

‘* He is not a clever doctor like you,” she said, 
eager to console; ‘‘he can not bring hope and 
healing to the sick and sorrowful, nor can he talk 
like you. I thought he was the best talker in 
the world, till to-night.” 

The doctor smiled his slow, thoughtful smile. 
Was it possible that his deep thought and wide 
knowledge had impressed even this shallow, friv- 
olous girl? that she had discovered in him at 


| least something which her new favorite lacked ? 


little in womanly solicitude, the soft eyes looking | 


up at him half shyly, half confidingly, now and 
then, as his words made some special appeal to 
her attention. It was the newest thing that life 
could offer him—as strange as if he had found 
himself emperor of half the worid. 

** You were very angry with me last night, I'm 
afraid,” he said, with a smile t sat was rather pro- 
voking, Flora thought, as if ne remembered her 
indignation with some sense of amusemeut, as at 
the anger of a petted child. 

**T thought you unkind and unjust,” she an- 
swered, 

** Because I ventured to express a doubt of 


Not much longer did he enjoy the privilege of 
her sole attention; She was called away to sing 
presently. 

** A duet, if you like, Mr. Leyburne,” she said. 
So the doctor heard the two fresh young voices 
blending harmoniously, each taking strength and 
sweetness from the other. If he had been a 
younger man—a man without fixed purposes and 
desires to fulfill in life—he might almost have 
envied Walter Leyburne his pleasant tenor voice, 
seeing what a strong link it made between these 
two. But in his character of a man who had 
dispensed with all small passions and petty vices, 
sustained always by the real business of his life, 
he could only listen and approve, or perhaps spec- 
ulate vaguely upon what that hypothetical young- 
er man might have felt. 

Once seated at the piano, Flora did not leave it 
till she rose to bid her visitors good-night. The 
old music-books afforded inexhaustible amuse- 








ment. ‘Do you know this?” and ‘‘ Will you 
sing this?” the two said to each other again and 
again as they turned the leaves. Whereupon 
there were attempts which sometimes resulted in 
success, sometimes in failure—efforts which were 
hardly intended for the amusement of the doctor 
or his host, who withdrew to the back drawing- 
room by-and-by, and sat by the fire talking. Dr. 
Ollivant faced the larger room, and could watch 
the two figures by the piano as he talked—and 
did watch them, as if his words had been little 
more than a running commentary on that group. 

‘** Well,” said Mark Chamney, ‘‘ what do you 
think of him ?” 

‘*What can I think of him after so short an 
acquaintance, except that he is good-looking 
enough and agreeable enough, and, I should 
think, conceited enough?” replied the doctor, 
with his dark watchful eyes upon the figure by 
the piano. 

‘There you are wrong. He has no conceit ; 
on the contrary, he has a deprecating way of 
talking about himself and his own ambitions 
which is very winning.” 

**Only a novel form of conceit. The man 
who runs himself down is always a vain man. 
He is so assured of his own transcendent merits 
that out of mere condescension and good na- 
ture, to let himself down to the level of the ruck, 
as it were, he pretends to think lightly of him- 
self. I have seen that kind of conceit in my own 
profession. And then you admit him to be am- 
bitious ; ergo, he believes in himself.” 

‘* His chances of success would be small if he 
didn’t.” 

‘* And yet, I suppose, he is a sorry dauber ?” 

**No, indeed. I don’t pretend to be a judge 
of such matters. A picture to me is a picture, 
so long as there’s plenty of color about it. His 
struck me as rather bright and lively.” 

** Bright and lively !” said the doctor, with a 
shrug. ‘‘ Yes, I know the kind of picture; the 
sort of thing that would make a good sign for 
an oil and color shop. However, the young man 
is well enough in the abstract, Chamney, and I 
really don’t want to quarrel with you about him. 
Only, to my mind, he is out of place in this 
house.” 

** How out of place ?” 

**Your daughter is young and pretty—rather 
romantic, I fancy. He is good-looking and ad- 
venturous. Have you never speculated upon the 
poseibiliey of their falling in love with each oth- 
er?” 

“*The very thing I have speculated upon; a 
thing I look upon as almost inevitable.” 

**Oh!” said the doctor, gravely, with a curi- 
ous little droop of his flexible lower lip. ‘‘ In that 
case I had better withdraw my objections.” 

**On the contrary, you had better give me a 
friend’s advice with a friend's candor.” 

** And with the usual risk of giving mortal of- 
fense by my friendly truthfulness.” 
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‘* Now, look here, Ollivant,” said Mr. Cham- 
ney, coming closer to the doctor. ‘‘ Of course I 
know that you’re—well, say, diabolically clever 
—and that it’s only natural for you to crow over 
me now as you used to crow over me when we 
were school-boys, while I was fool enough to 
like you in spite of the crowing. But this busi- 
ness is one that touches my daughter, and in any 
thing that concerns her interest I protest against 
being crowed over. You must give me your ad- 
vice honestly, without chopping logic, as between 
man and man.” 

‘** As between man and man!” repeated the 
doctor, with a musing air, ‘I never quite 
caught the meaning of that phrase, though it al- 
ways seems to stands for a good deal. Upon my 
word, Chamney, it appears to me that there is no 
room here for advice. You have set your heart 
on the match already; and the young lady”— 
with his eyes always turned toward the piano— 
‘*seems on the high-road to the same way of 
thinking.” ‘ 

**Do you see any reason for supposing he 
would not make her a good husband?” asked 
Chamney, coming straight to the point. ‘‘ He 
has sixty thousand pounds, I can give my girl 
about half as much; and he is a thorough good 
fellow.” 

** An opinion you have arrived at after a fort- 
night’s acquaintance,” said the doctor, 

** Come, Ollivant, I told you just now I want 
advice, not crowing.” 

‘* What put this idea into your head ?” 

**Can you ask me that when you know my 
uncertain lease of life? What more natural than 
that I should want to see my darling married be- 
fore I die ; that I should like to know the man to 
whose keeping all her future life is to be given, 
all the long years which I shall not see; the 
years in which she will ripen into womanhood, 
and have children to love and honor her? I 
should like to know the father of her children, 
though I may never live to see them.” 

**Do you think a fortnight’s knowledge is 
enough ?” 

‘““AmIa fool? No, it is only an idea in em- 
bryo that I have trusted to you. I am not go- 
ing to mortgage my darling’s future until I can 
see pretty clearly ahead. But I thought it only 
right to let you into the secret of my fancy; to 
let you see the young man, and form your own 
judgment of his character.” 

**T am not so keen a judge as to discover a 
man’s worth or worthlessness in a single even- 
ing. I should think your protégé somewhat 
shallow and frivolous; but then that does not 
matter much to a woman, who is apt to be shal- 
low and frivolous herself.” 

‘*'That’s an old bachelor’s notion of women. 
Then you reserve your opinion, I suppose ?” 

‘*T reserve my opinion until I have seen a lit- 
tle more of your paragon.” 





[TO BE OONTINUED.] 
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THE GAME OF BADMINGTON. 


Ww. give on this page an illustration, accom- 
panied with diagrams, of the new game 
of Badmington, which has recently been intro- 
duced into England by the way of India. In 
the latter country, indeed, it has quite taken the 
place of the once popular croquet, and wherever 
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when does one enjoy a ‘ peg’ more than at the 
end of a good =~. game? And how delightful 
when lovely Miss Battle comes up and begs for 
‘just a little sip out of your glass, Captain 
Racket, I am so thirsty,’ and putting her rosy 
lips to your glass, takes a good pull at the bev- 
erage, whatever it may be! ‘The game seems to 
have such an effect upon all! After it is over 
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don’t know what we should do without Bad- 
mington in India.’” 

The game of Badmington can be played by 
two, four, six, or eight players. Battledoors 


and shuttlecocks are generally played with, but 
in windy weather racket bats and a woolen ball 
are sometimes used, 

The courts are of different dimensions, being 


309 


the players to see one another. The diagram ou 
the next page shows the plan of the ground. 
RULES. : 
1. It being determined which side takes first hand, 
or commences, the player in the right court serves 
over the net from behind the serving line to the play- 


er in the opposite right court. If the shuttlecock 
drops into the left court, or on the near side of the 
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one goes one hears of nothing but tournaments | 


and matches. ‘‘It is not only the young peo- 
ple who are so passionately fond of the game,” 
says an Indian correspondent, ‘‘ but aged col- 
onels and civilians are seen skipping and pi- 


rouetting, and entering into the game with the | 
It seems to have a most exhil- 


greatest ardor. 
arating effect upon the players, to judge by the 
laughter and fun that always go on. Then, 


we pair off to take rest after our exertions, and 
then what brilliant (and sometimes tender) con- 
| versation begins! how one flirts and makes love! 
| how one pulls others to pieces! how sarcastic, 
how clever, are our sallies of wit! And then 
what tender leave-takings in the dusk, and how 
well we each think we have talked, and how fas- 





cinating we must have been! And we all look 
| forward to the next meeting, and say, ‘ Well, I 


adapted to the number of players; the usual 
size, however, is according to the plan. They 
may be either marked out by a thin line cut in 


at cricket. 

The poles should have a net or strip of cloth 
about eighteen inches deep stretched tightly be- 
tween them, at five feet or more from the ground. 
The net is preferable to the cloth, as it enables 





the ground, or by chalk, as creases are marked | 


net, or strikes the net, or passes outside the poles, or 

out of the boundaries, the player's hand is out. But 
| if the shuttlecock falls within the opposite right court, 

the adversary is compelled to take it. If the adversary 
| fails to retury it over the net correctly, the server’s side 
| scores one, and he changes places with his partner, and 
| serves from the left court to the player in the opposite 
left court. If, however, the adversary returns the shut- 
| tlecock correctly, and the server’s side fails to return it, 


the player's (server's) hand is out; but if it is again re- 
turned, and the adversaries miss it, one is scored to the 
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server's side. Thus, when a miss is made by the serv- 


ing side, it counts as hand out; if by the op —- side, 
it counts one to the score of the server's side. 
2. In commencing the serving side has only one hand ; 
i. ¢., when the right player's hand is out the right play- 
er of the opposite side is “hand in.” But afterward 


the game is continued till both hands are out. 

3. "if the server strikes the shuttlecock, and it weed 
short of the adversary’s court, and the opposite pla 
refuses it, and does not strike at it, it is a “let,” an 
must be served again; and if it is served on : 
second time, the server’s hand is out. 

4. If the shuttlecock be served short, and taken or 
struck at by the adversary, it counts as if it had been 
served correctly. 

5. If the shuttlecock is struck at and missed, and 
falls outside the boundaries, the miss scores one to the 
opposite side. 

6. If the shuttlecock falls on the boundary line, and 
has not been struck, it is a “let. 

7. If the shuttlecock goes outside the poles, or under 
the net, or touches the net, it either puts a hand out or 
scores one. 

8A oy can not strike twice at the shuttlecock, 
or strike it after it has touched his partner’s dress or 
ag ea 

9. A server's hand is out if he misses the shuttlecock. 

10. A short game is fifteen up, anda long game twen- 
ty-three. If the game be “‘ thirteen all,” the side that 
first scores thirteen can “set five ;” if “fourteen all,” 
they can “set three,” in the short game. In the lon; 
game they can “set five” at “twenty-one all,” an 
7 ve at “ twenty-two all.” 

. In playing a rubber, at the expiration of the 
ame, the server of the winning side continues his 
hand. 


Badmington. can be also played in a room, 
the net being stretched from wall to wall. If 
the shuttlecock strikes the wall, and the striker 
be serving, he is hand out; or, if the other side 
are in, they score one. 

It is an excellent amusement for winter as 
well as summer. 
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PIMPLES, ERUPTIONS, , ROUGH 


N. 

Tue system being put under the influence of 
Dr. Prerce’s Golden Medical Discovery for a 
few weeks, the skin becomes smooth, clear, soft, 
and velvety, and, being illuminated with the glow 
of perfect health from within, true beauty stands 
forth in all its glory. Nothing ever presented to 
the public as a beautifier of the complexion ever 
gave such satisfaction for this purpose as this 
Discovery. ‘The effects of all medicines which 
operate upon the system through the medium of 
the blood are necessarily somewhat slow, no 
matter how good the remedy employed. While 
one to three bottles clear the skin of pimples, 
blotches, eruptions, yellow spots, comedones, 

r ‘‘grubs,” a dozen may possibly be required 
to cure some cases where the system is rotten 
with scrofulous or virulent blood poisons. The 
cure of all these diseases, however, from the 
common pimple to the worst scrofula is, with 
the use of this most potent agent, only a matter 
of time. Sold by all Druggists. 

COVERED WITH ERUPTIONS. CURED. 
Craverack, Columbia Co., N. Y. 
Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. : 

Dear Srr,—I am sixty years of age, and have 
been afflicted with Salt Rheum in the worst 
form for a great many years, until, accidentally, 
I saw one of your books, which ‘described my 
ease exactly. I bought your Golden Medical 
Discovery and took two bottles and a half, and 
was entirely cured. From my shoulders to my 
hands I was entirely covered with eruptions, 
also on face and body. I was likewise afflicted 
with Rheumatism, so that I walked with great 
difficulty, and that is entirely cured. May God 
spare you a long life to remain a blessing to 
mankind. With untold gratitude, 

Mrs. A. W. WILLIAMS. 








Avpronsr Kaze, an authority, in his way, on such 
subjects, and beyond dispute; once made a ferocious 
attack in Les Guépes on the substitution of jewels for 
flowers in the toilets of our time. One would have 
fancied from his bitterness against the “life of the 
caves,” as the great Swede called gems, that the dia- 
mond and the ruby, the pearl and the sapphire, were 
buman inventions, out of nature, and monstrous. Yet 
there was a certain method in his fanaticism, nor was 
it wholly irrational; for he was speaking of the jewel- 








ry of forty years ago, of that dismal period which in- 
tervened between the fall of the gracious and fantastic 
art of the old Régime, and the upspringing of the 
picturesque and imaginative art of our own day. 
Jewelry then, like furniture, and pictures, and plate, 
was heavy with the concentrated mediocrity of the 
domination of: the bourgecisie. The loveliest and 
most brilliant diamonds and emeralds were buried in 
clumsy masses of dead and pallid gold, or shamed into 
pallor themselves by the fiery drunken glow of what 
our fathers called “‘Guinea-gold.” Could ALrnonsE 
Kaze have had before him, when he wrote, one such 
miracle of light and color as a little, but most sumptu- 
ous, medallion locket now on exhibition at the ware- 
rooms of Starr & Marcus, No. 22 John Street (up 
stairs), he would have been healed of his amazing 
“craze.” Nothing more simple ever budded on 
bough, or hid in the grass. A faultless emerald, 
glowing like the heart of a sunlit glade, seems truly 
to float in a sparkling lakelet of diamonds. Only this 
and nothing more! All about it glimmers a soft, 
transparent semi-moonlight, the refulgence of the 
central stone. What is it worth? You would as soon 
think of asking the worth of a dewdrop shining in the 
sun. Its beauty is its value; not its value its beauty; 
and this simple thought tells the story of the wonder- 
ful Art-Progress of which such ornaments as this are 
the fruits at once and the symbols.—[{Com.] 





Taxe your Dyeing and Cleaning to the New Yorx 
Dyxine anp PRintine ep Staten Island, 
98 Duane Street, 752 Broadway, and 610 Sixth Avenue, 
New York; 166 and 168 Pierrepont Street, Brooklyn ; 
and 40 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia.—{Com.} 
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Wheel is equally useful for collin atterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
SOMETHING NEW. 


LOTS OF FUN! 


Endless Amusement for both Young and Old. 
They are sure to PLEASE 
8 Great Puzzles, «x = =o Packages con- 
ning one dozen different 
Puzzles sent an J 
ZLE COMPAN 


where for s cents. dress 
, 155 Broadway, New York. 

te Agents, you “can sell them fast. Liberal discount. 

wren ave t aan om ruggist for mast | 
MOTH AND Lit LOTION which is harmless, 
and in every ate mORLS YL or, for his Improved Com- 
EDONE and Piwp.e Remepy, the t Skin Mepicine 
for Pimples, Blackhead or worms. Consult 


B. C. PERRY, the noted Skin 7 
49 Bond St., New York. 


BEAUTIFY THE SKIN 


BY USING 
LAIRD’S 
“Bloom of Youth.” 


This harmless & delightful toilet 
preparation will removeall discol- 
\ orations and blemishes from the 
my, skin, leaving it SOFT, CLEAR, 
SMOOTH, and BEAUTIFUL. 
SOLD AT ALL Drveersts, 


MILLINERY GOODS, 


AN DREWS & § & SANFORD, 


553 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Invite their customers and dealers in Millinery 
Goods to examine their Spring Stock now opening, 
comprising full lines of Silks, Ribbons, and 





























Bonnet Material, in all the newest shades and 

colors. Our selection of Paris Flowers, as well 

Chip Hats, is unusually a saa 

Of every description for Ladies tl yoy 2 b 

Mrs. C.G. PARKER, 151 East 44 St. . City. Se 
Dress-goods = sent for 2 cents. 

y throw away money on high h-priced Music? 
receipt of One Dollar. Sold by all booksellers, and 
can be ordered through any newsdealer. Send stamp 

BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
439 Third Avenue, New York. 
\ ARK YOUR CLOTHING.—A Stencil Plate, LIKE 
CUT, with brush and inde nannies postpaid, ‘forb0e. 
J.F.Marsu &Co., 
Soa \ cor, 2d and Dock 
‘TO LIVES 3.07." 

°F. E. Surtu & Co. 
turers of the Crushed White Wheat, for their 
LIEBIG, JOHNSON, and other scientists. Read it, 

and save your health and money. 

Before putting away your —e and pipe for the 
summer, use a cake of GEM STOVE POLISH, which 
SC T SSOR S I will send a pair of Rodgers 

e & Sons’ Best ies’ Scissors 
by mail * rece! re” of 75 cents; extra fine finish, $1_00. 


as of English and American Straw and 
for circular containing reference ches particulars (free). 
CHOICE 
an rs Half-Dime, or 10 of Dime Series, mailed on 
for Catalogue. Agents wanted. Address 
t el Circulars’ FREE. 
S¥amnie Brown 
-~—- Sts., Phila., Pa. 
Atlantic Mills, pays, N. Y., Manufac- 
Pamphlet on Foods, with important extracts from 
RESERVE YOUR STOVES FROM RUST. 
is known to be the best in the pom 
OBERTSON, P. O. Box 2204, N. ¥. 





JOSEPHS HAIR EMPORIUM, 


377 Eighth Avenue, near Twenty-Ninth Street. 

Extraordinary reduction in Hair Goods, having the 
largest stock of Human Hair Goods in the city. We 
are now prepared to sell Human Hair at 25 per cent. 
below Broadway and Sixth Avenue prices. 

PRICE-LIST. 
Short Hair Switches. ............02es0065 T5c. t 
Long Hair, solid, warranted not dyed. 
20 inches long hair, 3 ounces weight 
22 inches long hair, 4 ounces hoes 
24 inches long hair, 4 ounces weight. . 
26 inches long hair, 4 ounces weight. . 
28 inches long hair, 43¢ ounces weight.. pre 
82 inches long hair, 5 ounces weight............. 
qeemmcomner SPEC HEU. . meee 
NATURAL CURLS. 

Our assortment of Natural Curls is the largest in the 
city, comprising every shade of color, not dyed, and 
guaranteed as represented. 
aun JOSEPHOS HAIR EMPORIUM, .@ 
GRAY HAIR & EXTRA COLORS. 

In this department our assortment of Gray and Ex- 

* tra Colors is unsurp: We make no extra charge 
for the above colors. 
eas JOSEPH’S HAIR <r. eae 
TOP BRA 
75 cents to $3 50, according to Nength and weight. 
COMBINGS. 
Combings made up at 35 cents per ounce. 

Ladies having Combings can save 75 per cent. by 
having the same made up at our establishment. 

OPE 21 BL, enemas memmammentis = 

Ladies desiring Switches of different weight and 
lengths can have the same made to order in thirty 
minutes’ notice. 
ee JOSEPHO’S HAIR EMPORIUM. om 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 
Ia We import our Real Hair direct from France, 
pre acs ee on the premises, and after being es- 
blished for 25 years we can sell every article 
com under a positive guarantee of being first qual- 
ity. We do not keep second qual- 
ity hair, as long experience has taught us 
Ce that it is dear at any price. 
amen AFR NEON . mmmemmessczes 
ONE QUALITY, ONE PRICE. 
Particular attention paid to orders from the country. 
Goods sent by express on receipt of money or P. O. 
Order, enclosing good sample of hair, free of charge. Or- 
ders below $5 00 must be prepaid to secure execution. 
Don’t forget the addre 


JOSEPH’S HAIR EMPO 


317 Eighth Avenue, near ‘T'wenty-ninth Street. 


The Pale BUCKSKIN Supporter 
























papuatnin093y] 


For its many excellent qualities. It is not an instru- 
ment of torture; it has no metallic springs, no rubber 


Send for Circular. ’ 
N. Y., Sole Agents for SMITH’S $ Perforated Buckskin 
Unde: tgarments, and | SIBLEY’S Patent Dress Shields. 


Warren Ward & Co, EE 


Manufacturers of 


FURNITURE. 


Large Variety of RICH AND PLAIN 
Purniture, Decorations, &c., 
Which are being offered at extremely LOW PRICES. 


Cor. Spring & Crosby Sts., New York. 
STANDARD LOTTA BUSTLE. 


loma Award- 

A the Ameri- 
nstitute A.W. 
Thomas, Patentee and 
Manufacturer, for the 
Lightest, Strongest, and 
most-comfortable Bustle 
that can be worn. Sizes 
to suit every style of 
Wholesale Depots: 








91 White St., N N. om 


M4245 A A. MICHEL. (formerly 

with Magiz GaLouPEav), 

No. 423 6th Ave., near 26th St., N.Y., 
Has opened a most recherché assortment of 


Bonnets and Round Hats, ‘siscied 


salected 
by! herself in all the fashionable houses of Pi 





ITHREE PAIR 


= Best 2-Button a aan for $2 75. Sin- 


le mp —_ Sag eg 00. Finest French Lisle 
fered Gloves, 2- ison, | Ge: 8-Button, 65c. ; 4-But- 
ton, 75c. pair. An immense stock of Fine ‘Millinery and 
Straw Goods at wholesale and retgil. Price-List and 
Elegant Fashion Plate sen ree ay "hres NW. 
to J. TAYLOW’S BAZAR, 353 8th Vee, 











We os 02 bt "Te 14 Af, eee Ba 
J 
. a” 4 


Ld 








ALSO, _LAMBREQU INS AND LONG CURTAIN 8. 


‘RS. SHA WS unfailing Moth and Freckle Lo- 
tion—a wonderful ag gyn gg baroy= 
Moth-Patches, Sallowness, Tan, — in ten 
days, warranted, Renders the "skin de soft, 
clear, and fair. Sold by all Druggists. Price 4 00. 
Depot, WM. M. GILES & CO., 451 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.— 
Send for Circular and Samples. 
Muz. L. CENDRIER, 636 Broadway, N. Y. 


L{2 DIES! CONSTITUTION WATE 
IS GOOD FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS: 
Dose 40 drops. For sale by 











gives immediate relief. 
all Druggiste. 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—M'me Ba- 
pourzav & Co., 838 Broadway. Send for circular. 











alk. ES, Bs 
HUMAN 


HAIR GOODS. 
L. SHAW, 


No. 364 BOWERY, COR. OF 4th ST. 
BRANCH STORE No. 345 6th AVE., 
BETWEEN 2Iist & 22d STS. 


OUR LONG EXPERIENCE AS IMPORTERS OF 
HUMAN HAIR AND MANUFACTURERS OF HU- 
MAN HAIR GOODS HAVING BROUGHT US 
DAILY IN CLOSE CONNECTION WITH THE 
MOST PROMINENT DEALERS IN FRANCE, GER- 
MANY, AND GREAT BRITAIN, ENABLES US TO 
OFFER HUMAN HAIR IN ITS PUREST, FINEST 
QUALITY, WITHOUT BEING FIRST MIXED 
WITH ITALIAN OR CHINESE HAIR, AS IS IN- 
VARIABLY DONE BY OTHER DEALERS. MORE 
THAN EVER WE ARE PREPARED TO OFFER 
ADVANTAGES WHICH CAN NOT BE ENJOYED 
ELSEWHERE. 
THE LARGEST STOCK OF HUMAN 

HAIR GOODS IN THE CITY 
RETAILED at WHOLESALE PRICES. 
THE CHOICEST QUALITY OF 
HUMAN HAIR GOODS, 
WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 
PRICE-LIST. 

Finest Quality HAIR SWITCHES, solid, NOT dyed, 
excellent for wear. 

18 inches long, hair 4 ounces weight............. $5 00 
22 inches long, hair 4 ounces weight............. 
26 inches long, hair 4 ounces weight............. 
82 inches long, hair 4 ounces weight............. 10 00 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
LONG SINGLE CURLS, warranted naturally Curly. 


22 inches long...... $2 00 | 28 inches long...... $5 00 
24 inches long..... 2 50 82 inches long...... 7 50 
26 inches long...... 400 36 inches long...... 10 00 


FRISETTES, 25c., 50c., and $1 00 per yard. 


PRICE-LIST of my SECOND QUALITY HAIR GOODS, 
SHORT HAIR SWITCHES, 50c. 
SWITCHES, ONE YARD LONG, $2 00. 
LONG HAIR, SOLID, WARRANTED NOT DYED. 

18 inches long, hair 3 ounces weight............. 

20 inches long, hair 3 ounces weight............. 

22 inches long, hair 4 ounces weight............. 

24 inches long, hair 4 ounces weight 

26 inches long, hair 4 ounces weight............. 

28 inches long, hair 434 ounces weight. oe 

82 inches long, hair 5 ounces weight............. 
SHAW’S PATENT HAIR SWITCHES, 50c. 


LADIES’ OWN HAIR MADE OVER 
IN LATEST STYLES. 
COMBINGS MADE UP, 25c. and 50c. per ounce. 








Goods sent C. O. D. by express, or on receipt of P. 
O. M. O., or money in registered letters, free of charge, 
to all parts of the country. 

WHEN SENDING FOR GOODS ASK 
PRIVILEGE OF EXAMINATION, 





"That splendid New Field Game which createa such 
an excitement at Newport, Long Branch, and else- 
where, last season, will be brought out this SPRING 
in sets, of 8 different <a ss following prices: $8 00, 
$12 50, $25 00, $50 00, $500, $1000. As this 
beautiful game can not = promt wary jn a brief space, 
we will send an Illustrated Catalogue containing rules 

and full description, free to an 

WEST & LEE GAME © 














one, on application, 
., Worcester, Mass. 


BUY THE FOLDING 
BABY 
Carriage. 


Prices: $12, $15, 
$18, $20, and $25. 





AA) 
=, AY, 
Casi C. Warp, Monfr, 115 Chambers St., N. Y. 


FOR SALE BY 
ALL DEALERS. 








NOVELTIES IN LACES 


SHAW & EATON 


Have on exhibition their Spring Novelties in Laces, 
consisting of New Designs in Fichus, Collaretts, Sets, 
Rufflings, Handkerchiefs, Ties, &., &c. 


105 BROADWAY, 


THREE DOORS ABOVE FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL. 


Self-Propel- ling Chairs. 


For CRIPPLES and INVALIDS. 
Can be easily — ,either 
in or out ag y any one hav- 


















V7 


ing the use ti] hands. 

tate veut weight,and send 
— for illus- trated catalogue 
of different 


= at MT 


HS) 
Please men- \YY No. 32 Platt St., 
tion this paper. N. Y. City. 


THE NEW FIELD AND PARLOR GAME, 


BADMINGTON 


AS ILLUSTRATED ON spay 809. 
Manufactured and sold b: 
EL BORssAN. 100 William Street, New York. 
Send Stamp for Circular. 















|] MPORTED Embroide red goods, paper patterns for 
| stamping and pertoreeh machines and accessories, 
| 764 Broadway. 


VIGOUROUX, Importer, 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 








Upholstery Goods 


At Wholesale and Retail. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & C0,, 


Broadway, cor. 19th Street, 
NEW YORE. 


NEW STYLES 
DRAPERY AND FURNITURE MATERIALS. 
NOVELTIES IN 
CRETONNES, SATTEENS, AND SERGES. 
LACE CURTAINS, 
SWISS, LENO, NOTTINGHAM & GUIPURE, 
WINDOW SHADES, 
SLIP FURNITURE COVERINGS, 
CORNICES, MIRRORS, &c., 
(A Specialty). 
N. B.—CHURCHES, HOTELS, and STEAMERS 
furnished at short notice. 


CARPET 
DEPARTMENT. 


New Styles AUBUSSON, AXMINSTER, TOURNEY, 
WILTON, BRUSSELS, VELVET, TAPESTRY, 
THREE-PLY, INGRAIN, and VENETIAN CAR- 
PETINGS. 

A beautiful assortment of 
FANCY & WHITE FRESH CANTON MATTINGS, 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 
OIL-CLOTHS, DRUGGETS, RUGS, MATS, &c., &c. 


TERN BROTHE 
6th Ave. and 23d St., 


867 Sixth Ave. yew yorK, 110 W. 28d St. 


Beg to call attention to their Large and Superior 
Stock of 


LADIES’ AND MISSES’ 


JNDERGARMENTS 
UNDERGARMENTS, 
THEIR OWN MANUFACTURE, 
Consisting of every article requisite for a complete 
Wardrobe. 

SEND FOR A DESCRIPTIVE PRICE-LIST. 

Ladies can order Garments with perfect safety, as 
all our goods are guaranteed in every way to be what 















































SPRING CATALOGUE, 


With full description and Prices of 
LADIES’ AND INFANTS’ WEAR, 
CORSETS, REAL LACES, 
EMBROIDERIES, MILLINERY GOODS, 
DRESS TRIMMINGS, BLACK SILKS, 
BLACK ALPACAS, &c., &€., 
Mailed free on application. Address 


EHRICH & CO., 

_ 287 & 289 EIGHTH AVENUE, N. Y. 
CUT THIS OWT. 
FRENCH CHINA DINNER SETS, 100 pieces, $22 00 
Limoge Stone China Dinner Seta, .. .131 = 25 00 





Limoge Stone China Dinner Sets,...100 “ 18 00 
Limoge Stone China Tea Seta,....... —. o 5 00 
Limoge Stone China Toilet Sets, .... 11 e 400 
Gold Band China Tea Sets,.......... 44 r¢ 10 00 
French China Dinner Plates, --per dozen, 2 50 
Good Water Goblet,.......... = 1 00 





Send for the New Catalogue, mailed free, at 
HA DLEY’S, 
5 & 13 Cooper Institute, and 
603 Sixth Avenue, 
Between 35th and 36th Streets. 
Goods sent by Express, C.0.D., or Post-Office Order. 


PARASOLS, Pic# ano euecant 


GOODS 
IN EXCLUSIVE STYLES 
FINISHED IN THE BEST MANNER 
FOR FIRST-CLASS TRADE 


Ladies who desire choice goods can be suited from 
our stock, 


MILLER, Manufacturing Retailer, 


355 Sixth Ave., cor, 22d Street; 
1125 Broadway, bet, 25th & 26th Sts. 


SIX NEW SONGS 


In pamphlet form, for Sunday-School Anni- 
versaries, from *“*Songs of Grace and 
Glory,” by W. F. SHERWIN and 8. J. 
VAIL. Price $2 per Hundred. Specimen 








| Copy of the above and 6 Sample Pages of the 


Book mailed on receipt of 3-cent stamp. 
Publuhers, HORACE ATERS & SON, 
Terms free. 


481 Broadway, New York. 
$5 $() per day at home. Address 
ow dZ Gro. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 

TO MAKE MONEY AT HOME. 48 pp. 


HOW Book free. J. JAY GOULD, Boston, Mass. 


~ 
Y 


0) ° ae 0-1 ob 


BN MEDICAL 


DISCOVERY 


GoLDE 





or Tetter, Pimples on A ped ogg Gt 
ver Com- 


e worst Scrofulous Swellings and Sores 
Pains in Bones and Sore Throat caused 
by Poison in Blood or mercurial treatment. 
By its wonderful Pectoral properties it will 
cure the most severe recent or the worst lingering 
Cough in half the time —— by any other 
medicine and is perfectly safe, loosening cough, 


soothing irritation, and relieving soreness. Sold 
by all Druggists) BR. V. PIERC » M. D., 
orld’s Dispensary, Buffalo, N. Y. 





FRENCH CHINA. 


BAWO & DOTTER, 
IMPORTERS, 


Are selling elegant Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Sets, 
Toilet Sets, Paris Clocks and Bronzes, Parian Marble 
Statuary, Table and Fancy Glassware, &c., &c., 

At Greatly Reduced Prices. 


30&32 BARCLAY ST., NEW YORK. 
Branch House Limoges, France. 





Important to Ladies.—rnrough the 
extreme liberality of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 


Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they | 


can support themselves and make a comfortable living. 
This offer is extended to every industrious woman in 
the United States, especially to those who support them- 
selves by the needle. The magnitude of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 
good already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
the heart of every woman who reads this. 
Full particulars will be sent on com Y of postage 
stamp. Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 
Will out! 

Agents, old and young, male and fe- 
male, make more money sellin 
French and American JEWELRY, 
BOOKS, AND GAMES than at any thing else, Great- 
est inducements to Agents and purchasers. Cata- 





logues, Terms, and full particulars sent FREE to all. 
Address P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 





Notice.— | 


Truth Triumphant! 


our | 


311 
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GD FLORENCE GD 
the 


The Long-contested Suit o, 
FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO. 
against the Singer, Wheeler & Wilson, 
and Grover & oy Companies, involving over 

‘ t 
Is finally decided by the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
in favor of the FLORENCE, which alone has 
Broken the Monopoly of High Prices. 


THE NEW FLORENCE 
Is the ONLY machine that sews back- 


ward and forward, or to right and left. 
Simplest Cheapest Best. 








Sotp ror Cash ONLY. SpEctaL TERMS TO % 

CLUBS and DEALERS. x 

April, 1874. Florence, Mass 3 
PIPPI PIO 00D000O0 POLO F000 000000 ¢ 
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PAPA’S OWN GIRL. 
By MARIE HOWLAND. 

One of the keenest reviewers in this country says: 

“This great American novel is grander than any thing 
Groner Exior ever wrote.” What higher praise could 
it have ? PUBLISHED BY 

JOHN P. JEWETT, 27 Clinton Place, New York. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 
For sale by all Booksellers. Price $1 75. 









You ask WHY we can sell First 
Class 7 Uctave Pianos tor $2907 
We answer—Itcosts less thau $300 
i Pia sold 
8, all of Whom make 
me (OO per ct. proilt. We have 
@yuno Agents, but ship direct to fami- 
Fr lies at Factory price, and warrant 
e le 5 Years. Send for illustrated cir- 
cular, in which we refer to over §O0 Bankers, Merchants, 
&c. (some of whom you may know), using our Pianos, 
in 44 States and Territories. Pleuse state where you saw 
this notice. 
U.S. Piano Co., 810 Broadway, N.Y. 


t 72 EACH WEEK. Agents wanted. Particulars 
& free. J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 






















HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 


York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty | 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States, 
on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Haurer's Magazine, Hauren’s Weekey, and Harerr’s 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
postage payable by the Subscriber at the office 
where received. 

An Extra Copy of either the MaGazinn, Weex1y, or 
Bazan will be steplied Club of Fiver 
Sunsorisers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: postage payable 


rratis for ever 


| at the offices where received 






The Postage on the Magazine, within the United States, is 94 cents a 
year; on the Weekly and Bazar, % s a year, payable at the ottice 
where received. Subscribers in Canada must send 24 cents for the 
Maga: or 20 cents for the Week r Bazar, to prepay the United 
States postage. 

The Volumes of the Werriy and Bazar commence 


with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 


| with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 


In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 





we represent them. 


STERN BROTHERS. _ 


AGENTS—Read This. 


We will pay agents a salary of $25 per week and ex- 


payable to the order of Harrex & Brortners is prefer- 
EVERY LADY SHOULD HAVE A SET OF j 


| able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
j “SPRING” | be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
GOODRICH S teres HEMMERS | 


the sender. 
| 
74 Consisting of Four Widths and a Dress Binder, Sent by Mail on Receipt of Price, | 
yenses, or allow a large commission, to sell our great * 
» rome. be and Works of Art. Address ital H C GOODRICH hy State Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
THE WESTERN ART ASSOCIATION, Chicago, Il. 4a-Price, Only One Doliar.-@a Ue 9 (103 N. 10th St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
“4 GENTS WANTED.—Send $1 50 for sample outfit. Inventor of The Goodrich Tuck Marker. 
A 25 Steel Engravings. J. B. Fovou, Warren, Pa. | 


Terms ror Apvertistne tn Harrer’s WEEKLY AND 
Harrer’s Bazar. 
Harper’s Weekly.— Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
| Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
| _ Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion, 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 










































£504—Sammer Costume—this sty of Polo~ 

Raise is decidedly the most graceful and ap 
ate design ever in wash material. The 

it is loose and belted in from the 

seam. It may be buttoned togethe: down the 
skirt, or left open. The pannier ir formed by 
“dre strings” eo ix. casings of 
tape on the underside. hen these strings 
are unfastened the garment is o sim- 
ple, long sacque, without pleat or 
er; @ most valuable feature for 
© covenience of ironing; even the 
sash is so arranged asto be adjusted by 
the sbirr strings; it also possesses 
great merit over other styles in 

int of EconomY, as it 


2322—Toilette for either house 
or street. Gabrielle cannot be 
too highly estimated; the back 
has a charming little postilion 
waist, which will improve either 
the stout or slight lady; the 
front is made Gabrielle, button- 
ec close to the throat; finished 
with the new Greek collar of 
thesame. The original 
is made in the new 
goods called guipure 
percale (un leached or 
ecru tint), trimmed with 


Imported Fashions 
SMITH’S PATTERN BAZAAR. 


1022—Dress—is a novel and 
couvenient way of making up 
wash material for children. 
The overdress is simply one 
piece of goods without a seam, 
except on the shoulder; thecut 
represents the skirt in one col- 




























































SaearrTeser’s 


“Instant Dress Elevator,” 


THIS CUT shows how beautifully a! 
LONG Skirt is changed into a Straight 
Front Walking Dress by the INSTAN1 





Mats yards of yar ELEVATOR, You can raise i itse 
ut . yourskir§a band of itself, 
‘The Heale cloth model we Foot or, aud the upper part another, while passing s muddy place and thenll and edging of the 
how it will look when com. though it is often made of one ELEVATOR. I same shade. It 
ind of material. We have 7 


how 3 wil leaks come may be made in 
plete eet ks tern, silk, poplin or alpaca; 
model the skirt is made demi- 
train for the convenience 
of house wear; when 
wornin thestreet it is 
clevated by using the 
new invention, Smith’s 
Instant Elevator. 


LOOPS 

FASH-| 

SAVES 

eS ite COST, be4 
ENIENT, NEAT 
can be changed] 
AD 


this pattern in sizes only 
from 2 to 7% years. Re- 
quires for overdress one 
yard of 36 inch goods for 
three years; one 
and one-fourth 
ards for 5 years. 








quires twelve yards f 

umber of over- 41 inch goods. “Pattern, 

dress, 1022; price with cloth model, $1.00, 
of pattern, with 
cloth model, 30 


i 


cents; pumber of 
underdress, 924; 
price of 
20 cents, 


nt 

We give a perfect CLOTH MODEL with 

every pattern, which shows just how to put the 

— together after heing cut by the pattern. 
hey are PERFECT GUIDES, 


CET IT NOw'! 


2716—Wra) 

1s quite similar 
in shape to old- 
style mantilla, 
which is so well 
appreciated by 


806—Polonaise—is one of the la- 
test designs for the spring walking 
costume. It has a seam down the 
back, and is without a side-form ; 
the underarm seam is placed far 
back and gives it a narrow appear- 


EVERY MOTHER, 
EVERY DRESSMAKER, 


middle-aged 
ance at the waist, The draping of ladies. It is 
ekirt is formed by pleating it up 


appropriate for 


from the bottom and fasten- cashmere, silk, 


jngit far back at each side; 
jJarge buckle or bowis place 
on the pleats of the pannier 
I: is the most economical 
pattern of all the designs, 
and will have great favor, as 
it is a convenient 
— for eK 
whx 


a —C<C—i«~aEV ERY FASHIONABLE LADY 
1022 OUCHT 70 HAVE 


Smith's Illustrated Pattern Bazaar, 


BEST AND CHEAPEST MACAZINE IN THE WORLD. 





*n used in was : : 
goods. It requires Full of Fashions, Stories, and Choice Reading. 
| hree . 
ee ALMOST EVERY JOURNAL IN THE LAND OOPY FROM IT, AND RECOMMEND IT. 
“ Bape — NO FAMILY IS PERFECTLY SAFE WITHOUT IT! 
Patten, wit ONLY $1.00 A YEAR! 
cloth model, $1.00 








Every subscriber gets a choice of ONE of the following beautiful Of1 Chromos Free as premium, Of heavy cloth. Requires 
viz—Whitter’s ‘‘ Barefoot Boy,” 10xl4in.; “‘The Unwe.comed Visitor,” 18x17in.; “The Pet Lamb,” One and one-fourth yards of 
14x17 in.; “Little Sisters,” 14x17 in. Enclose 3 stamps for Postage and Ro lers. OR One Dollars 54 inch goods, Pattern,with 
worth of patterns 00 be selected from the ** Bazaar? in placeof Chromo, Agents Wanted, ©l0th model, 30 cents. 


UJ S$ $30 in Gold to Getters-up of Clubs, (See Bazaar.) For getting 3 subscribers 
° we give 1 Chromo. For getting & we give 2 Chromos Off Skirt Elevator, or plain 


ing. Sampie copy of Bazaar mailed for 25 cents. Smith’s Instruction Book, Secrets of Dressmak-| 

ing, 15 cents. 
Any TWO patterns on this page and the “ Elevator” mailed for TWO DOLLARS. 
Any THREE patterns and the “ Elevator” mailed for $2.75. 


ba 806 
Si ECIAL Of i ER m Any TWO patterns on this page will be given FREE ss PREMIUM to those who Subscribe IMMEDIATELY. 


ADDRESS VERY PLAIN AND SEND QUICK TO & BURDETTE SMITH, 914 Broadway, 
P.O. Box SOoOSSs. New York City. 


, Any Pattern on this page mailed upon receipt of 
rice, 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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FACETIZ. 


Tux vitality of some people is simply astounding. There is along- 

haired youth who has Aeritten seven hundred verses, the vetuda 

which is, “I am dying, mother, dying,” and withal he isn’t dead. 
—— 


Highlanders have the habit, when talking their English, such as it 
is, 0 “yr the personal pronoun “he” where not required, 
such as “The king he has come,” instead of “‘ The king has come.” 





Often, in q , a or an expression is rendered suf- 
ficiently ludicrous, as the sequel will show. A gentleman says he 
has had the pleasure of listening to.a clever man, the Rev. Mr. —— 
(let his locality be a secret), and recently he began his discourse thus : 
“* My friends, you will find the subject of discourse this afternoon in 
the First Epistle General of the Apostle Peter, fifth chapter and eighth 
verse, in the words, ‘The devil he goeth about like a roaring lion, 
mye whom he may devour.’ Now, my friends, with your leave, 
we will divide the subject of our text to-day into fourheads. First- 
ly, we shall endeavor to ascertain ‘Who the devil he was.’ Sec- 
only, we shall inquire into his geographical position, namely, 
‘Where the devil he was,’ and ‘Where the devil he was going.’ 
Thitdly—and this of a personal character—‘ Who the devil he was 
seeking.’ And fourthly and lastly, we shall endeavor to solve a 
question which has never been solved yet, ‘What the devil he was 
roaring about.’” : 

Indianapolis boasts of a versatile divinity student who preaches in 
a. prays in Armenian, sings in Turkish, and holds his tongue 
in eleven other languages. 

As one result of the panic several of the “upper ten” have felt it a 
duty to give up their pews in fashionable churches, and if things go 
on at this rate, they fear they may have to relinquish their boxes at 
the opera. 
BEAUTY AND THE B——ST. 

Honps. ‘‘ Observation goes to show that woman is the most beau- 
tiful of creatures.” 

Dowss. “ Yes, but all nature proves that man is the superior an- 
imal.” 

——~»—- 

A Parisian, who was known as a freethinker, met a friend the 
other day, and, taking him by the hand, said, “I have become a 
Christian.” 

“1 am glad to hear it,” he replied ; “‘ suppose we now have a set- 
tlement of that little account between us. ‘ay me that thou owest.” 

“ No,” said the new-born child, turning on bis heel; “ religion is 
religion, and business is business.” 


—_——@————— ‘ 

One evening recently, at a Paris café, a group of idlers were dis- 
cussing politics and people who change their opinions. 

“ Well,” said one, “I’ve never cried Long live any body!” 

** Quite so,” remarked another ; ‘‘ but then you're a doctor.” 
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““Tr I HAD Lots oF Money, I WoNDER WHAT I'D ORDER FIRST.” 
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LOOKING FORWARD. 
“If ever I meet a Young Man with a Figger like that, I shall throw my Heart right away upon 


him, I know I shall.” 
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A teacher asked an advanced phonon why beer in French was 
feminine. She replied that it was probably owing to the fact that 
the boys liked it so well. P 


A Maine man is out with a temperance lecture the taking title of 
which is, “‘ How Goliath was killed with a Sling.” 
——_s—_- 


SONG. 

The maid sings o’er her labor, 
The kettle on the hob; 

The bard sings to his tabor, 
The workman at his job; 

The bullet sings while flying, 
The gnat sings on the wing, 

The swan sings when it’s dying— 
Though that’s a doubtful thing; 

The cricket sings while hopping, 
The bird sings on the bough, 

The wind sings without stopping— 
If key-holes will allow ; 

The sign-board sings while swinging, 
The sea sings bass afar: 

You're mute, ’mid all this singing— 
How singular you are? 

Why we" ye sing ? hy don’t you sing? Why don’t you sing, 
ea 


Then I could trace 
You to your place, 
And then—well, we should see! 


—_——_>____ 
THE COAL QUESTION. 

Coat Deaver. “ Bad coal, Sir! Won't light! It’s the first time 
we—” 

Customer. ‘Ah, but that’s not the worst of it. When once it 
does light, I have to spend the day in keeping up its spirits.” 

Coat. Deaver. “ Spirits, Sir 2” 

Customer. “ Yes! if I don’t keep talking to it, it gets so dull it 
goes out for a change.” 


“‘Misther! misther! what have ye done ?” said a native of Wick- 
low to an Englishman who had just tied his horse to a telegraph 
pole on the street. 

“Well, Pat, what’s the murder ?” 

“ Jist this, yer honor. Ye’ve hitched your horse to the magnetic 
telegraph, and ye’ll be in Dublin in two minutes if ye don’t look 
out. 


_—_—_—>—_ 
TRUE LOVE—AT THE OPERA. 


Leonora. ‘‘Oh, Charles! do, pray, look at the stage and listen to 
the music.” 

CuHaRLes (not married yet, but in hopes). ‘Ob, Leonora! I seem to 
feel the music 80 much better looking at you.” 














Street Boy. “ Hi, Fellers! 





The following purports — 
to be a model medical puff : 
“Dear Dooror,—I shall PEWS WILL BE 
be one hundred andseven- | RESERVED UNTIL 
ty-five years old next Octo- 
ber. ‘or over eighty-four 
ge I have an inva- 
id, unable to step except 
when moved with a lever. 
But a year ago I heard of 
ur sirup. I bought a 
ttle, smelt the cork, and 
found myself a man. I 
can now run twelve and a 
half miles an hour, and 
throw thirteen summer- 
saults without stopping.” 
—————-- 


GEOGRAPHY. 
“The Dutch come from 
Russia, don’t they, Maud ?” 
“No, dear. Only the 
Duchesses !” 
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We heard a good story 
lately of a politician out 
West whose handwriting 
equaled Rufus Choate’s 
best efforts in illegibility. 
One day a friend received a 
letter from him, and being 
unable to decipher it him- 
self, called in the aid of all 
his acquaintances. Among 
them they succeeded in 
unraveling the contents— 
which contained some state 
——. ~ a them 
open r eyes—all but two 
words in the margin, which 
still remained unreadable. 
On appealing to the writer 
for in’ retation, the hi- 


Srl cow a, be, 
epee 


A Yankee wanted the 
Bridge of — pointed 
out to him, and then want- 
ed to bet America had sev- 
eral bridges twice the size. 

——$< ——_ 





The monthly nurse pre- 
senting two little strangers 
twine) to a father for the 




















SABBATH-BREAKERS (A FACT). 
Sunpay-scHOOL TEACHER (refrovingly). ‘ Boys, do you know what Day this is?” 
Here’s a Cove as don’t know what Day this is! I guess he’s been out all night !”’ 








How great are little 
things under some circum- 
stances! If Bill Stumps 
has the toothache, he may 
continue to suffer, and get 
neither pity for his forti- 
tude nor relief_from his 
pain. But let Prince Bis- 
marck have the neuralgia. 
and all the civilized world 
is told of it by telegraph. 
“Tt has been ascertained 
that the origin of the 
Prince’s disorder is in the 
crural nerve. The patient 
isslowly regaining strength 
but he has no appetite, an 
can only obtain sleep by 
means of sedatives.” Fan- 
cy “the man of blood and 
iron” standing in need of a 
mild tonic! 

—————>———— 

What is the opposite to 
“love in a cottage ?”—War 
in A-“ shantee.” 

_—@——_— 

It is rather cool in a San 
Francisco paper to advise 
a young man to “go 
West.” 

—_—~>———_ - 

A Delaware man com- 
mitted suicide simply be- 
cause some one left a bas- 
ket and a baby on his front 
— He was afraid his 
wife would object to step- 
children. 

a 

“JT wish you had been 
Eve,” said a smart nor to 
his old aunt, proverbial for 
her meanness. 

“Why so?” 

* Because,” said he, “‘ you 
would have eaten all the 
apple instead of dividing 
it.” 

——_————— 

“What's the plural of 


pillow?” asked an Irish 
teacher the other day. 











rst time, “Is it,” said he, 
blushing, “to make a 
choice, madam ?” 


WAITING. 
Cross or First Harr Hour 


“A bowlster, Sir,” re- 
plied his rawest pupil, 
amidst the suppressed tit- 
tering of the whole class. 








